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TWO HEROINES 


THE LADY-IN-CHIEF 

Everybody nowadays is so used to seeing in the streets 
nurses wearing long floating cloaks of different colours, 
blue, brown, grey, and the rest, and to having them with 
us when wo are ill, that it is difficult to imagine a time 
when there were no such people. In the stories that 
were written eveft fifty years ago you will soon find out 
what sort of women they were who called themselves 
“ nurses.” Any kind of person seems to have been 
thought good enough to look after a sick man ; it was 
not thought to be a matter which needed a special talent 
or teaching, and no girl would have dreamed of nursing 
anybdfly outside her own home, still less of giving up her 
life to looking after the sick. It was merely work, it was 
thought, for old women, and so, at the moment when the 
patient needed most urgently some one young and strong 
and active about him, who could lift him from one side of 
the bed to the other, or keep awake all night to give him 
his medicine or to see that his fire did not go out, he 
was left to a fat, sleepy, often drunken old body, who 
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never cared if he lived or died, so that she was’ not 
disturbed. 

The woman who was to change all this was born in 
Florence in the year 1820 and was called after that city. 
Her father, Mr. Nightingale, seems to have been fond of 
giving his family place-names, for Florence’s sister, about 
a year older than herself, had the odd title of Naples 
tacked on to “ Frances.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale did not stay very long in 
Italy after Florence’s birth. They grew tired of living 
abroad, and wanted to get back to their old home among 
the hills and streams of Derbyshire. Here, at Lea hall, 
Florence’s father could pass whole days happily with his 
books and the beautiful things he had collected in his 
travels ; but he looked well after the people in the village, 
and insisted that the children should be sent to a little 
school, whore they learned how to read and write and 
count for twopence a week. If the poor villagers were 
ill or unhappy, his wife used to visit them, and help them 
with advice as well as with money, and we may be quite 
sure that her little daughters often went with her*on her 
rounds. 

So the early years of Florence’s childhood passed away 
amidst the flowery fields and bare hills that overlooked 
the beautiful river Derwent. The village, built of stone 
like so many in the North Country, lay far below, and on 
Sundays the two little girls, dressed in their best tippets 
and bonnets, used to walk with their father and mother 
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across the meadows to the tiny church at Dethick. Here 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago one Anthony 
Babington knelt in prayer, though his thoughts often 
wandered to the beautiful Scottish queen, shut up by 
order of Elizabeth in Wingfield manor, only a few miles 
away. Of course Florence knew all about him, and her 
greatest treat was a visit to his house, where she could 
see in the kitchen a trap-door leading to a large secret 
chamber, in which a conspirator might live for weeks 
without being found out. A great deal of the house had 
been pulled down or allowed to fall into decay, but the 
bailiff, who lived in the rest, was always glad to see her, 
and would take her to all kinds of delightful places, and 
up little dark narrow winding stairs, at the end of which 
you pushed up Another trap-door and found yourself in 
your bedroom. What a fascinating way of getting there, 
and how very, very silly people are now to have wide 
staircases and straight passages and stupid doors, which 
you know will open, instead of never being sure if the 
trap-door had not stuck, or some enemy had not placed a 
heavj" piece of furniture upon it ! 

But much as the Nightingales, big and little, loved 
Lea hall, it was very bare and cold in winter, and 
Florence’s father determined to build a new house in a 
more sheltered place. Lea Hurst, as it was called, was 
only a mile from the hall, and, like it, overlooked the 
Derwent ; but here the hills were wooded and kept out 
the bitter winds which had howled and wailed through 
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the old house. Mr. Nightingale was very careful that all 
should be done exactly as he wished, therefore it took 
some time to finish, and then the family could not move 
in till the paint and plaster were dry, so that Florence was 
between five and six when at last they took possession. 

No doubt Florence and her sister had much to say 
about the laying out of the terraced gardens, and insisted 
on having some beds of their own, to plant with their 
favourite flowers. They were greatly pleased, too, at 
discovering a very old chapel in the middle of the new 
house, and very likely they told each other many stories 
of what went on there. Then there was a summer-house, 
where they could have tea, and if you went through the 
woods in May, and could make up your mind to pass the 
sheets of blue hyacinths without stopping to pick them 
till you were too tired to go further, you came out upon 
a splendid avenue, with a view of the hills for miles round. 
This was the walk which Florence loved best. 

It seems, however, that Mr. Nightingale could not 
have thought Lea Hurst as pleasant as be expected it 
to be, for a few months later he bought a place Called 
Embley, near the beautiful abbey of Komsey, in Hamp- 
shire. Here they all moved every autumn as soon as the 
trees at Lea Hurst grew bare ; and when the young 
leaves were showing like a green mist, they began the 
long drive back again, 'sometimes stopping in London on 
the way, to see some pictures and hear some music, and 
have some talk with many interesting people whom Mr. 
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Nightingale knew. And when they got home at last, 
how delightful it was to ride round to the old friends in 
the farms and cottages, and listen to tales of all that had 
happened during the little girls’ absence, and in their turn 
to tell of the wonderful sights they had witnessed, and 
the adventures that had befallen them ! Best of all were 
the visits to the families of puppies and kittens which 
had been born during their absence, for Florence especially 
loved animals, and was often sent for by the neighbours 
to cure them when' they were ill. The older and uglier 
they were, the sorrier Florence was for them, and she 
would often steal out with sugar or apples or carrots in 
her pocket for some elderly beast which was ending its 
days quietly in the fields, stopping in the woods on the 
way to play with*a squirrel or a baby rabbit. The game 
was perhaps a little one-sided, but what did that matter ? 
As the poet Cowper says, 

Wild, timid hares were drawn from woods 
To share her home caresses. 

And looked up to her human eyes 
With sylvan tendernesses. 


Beasts and birds were Florence’s dear friends, but dearest 
of all were her ponies. 

While she was at Embley, the vicar, who was very 
fond of her, used often to take her out riding when he 
went on his rounds to see his people. Florence enjoyed 
this very much ; she knew them all well, and never forgot 
the names of the children or their birthdays. Her mother 
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would often give her something nice to carry to the sick 
ones, and when the flowers came out, Florence used to 
gather some for her special favourites, out of her own 
garden. 

One day when she and the vicar were cantering across 
the downs, they saw an old shepherd, who was a great 
friend of both of them, attempting to drive his flock 
without the help of his collie. Cap, who was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“ What has become of Cap ? ” they asked ; and the 
shepherd told them that some cruel boys had broken the 
dog’s leg with a stone, and he was in such pain that his 
master thought it would be more merciful to put an end 
to him. 

Florence was hot with indignation. “ Perhaps 1 
can help him,” she said. ” At any rate, he will like 
me to sit with him ; he must feel so lonely. Where 
is he ? ” 

“ In my hut out there,” answered the shepherd ; “ but 
I’m afraid it’s httle good you or any one else can do him.” 

But Florence did not hear, for she was galloping as 
fast as she could to the place where Cap was lying. 

“ Poor old fellow, poor old Cap,” whispered she, 
kneeling down and stroking his head, and Cap looked 
up to thank her. 

‘‘ Let me examine his leg,” said the vicar, who had 
entered behind her ; “ he does not hold it as if it were 
broken. No, I am sure it is not,” he added after a close 
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inspection. “ Cheer up, we will soon have him well 
again.” 

Florence s eyes brightened. 

“ What can I do ? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ Oh, make him a compress. That will take down 
the swelling,” replied the vicar, who was a httle of a 
doctor himself. 

‘‘ A compress ? ” repeated Florence, wrinkling her 
forehead. “ But I never heard of one. I don’t know 
how.” 

“ Light a fire and boil some water, and then wring out 
some cloths in it, and put them on Cap’s paw. Here is a 
boy who will make a fire for you,” he added, beckoning to 
a lad who was passing outside. 

While the fire was kindling, Florence looked about to 
find the cloths. But the ^ephevd did not seem to have 
any, and her own little handkerchief would not do any 
good. Still, cloths she must have, and those who knew 
Miss Nightingale in after years would tell you that when 
she wanted things she got them. 

” Ah, there is Roger’s smock ! ” she exclaimed with 
delight. ” Oh, do tear it up for me ; mamma will be sure 
to give me another for him.” So the vicar tore the strong 
linen into strips, and Florence wrung them out in the 
boihng water, as he had told her. 

” Now, Cap, be a good dog ; j'^ou know I only want to 
help you,” she cried, and Cap seemed as if he did know ; 
for though a little tremble ran through his body as the 
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hot cloth touched him, he never tried to bite, nor even 
groaned with the pain, as many children would have done. 
By and by the lump was certainly smaller, and the look 
of pain in Cap’s eyes began to disappear. 

Suddenly she glanced up at the vicar, who had been 
all this time watching her. 

“ I can’t leave Cap till he is quite better,” she said. 
“ Can you get that boy to go to Embley and tell them 
where I am ? Then they won’t be frightened.” So the 
boy was sent, and Florence sat on till the setting sun shot 
long golden darts into the hut. 

Then she heard the shepherd fumbling with the latch, 
as if he could not see to open it ; and perhaps he couldn’t, 
for in liis hand he held the rope which was to put an end 
to all Cap’s sorrows. But Cap did not know the meaning 
of the rope, and only saw his oj^d master. He gave a little 
bark of greeting and struggled on to his three sound legs, 
wagging his tail in welcome. 

Roger could hardly believe his eyes, and Florence 
laughed with delight, 

” Just look how much better he is,” she said. ^ The 
swelling is very nearly gone now. But he wants some 
more compresses. Come and help me make them.” 

“ I think we can leave Roger to nurse Cap,” said the 
vicar, who had just returned from some of the neigh- 
bouring cottages. “ Your patient must have some bread 
and milk to-night, and to-morrow you can come to see 
how he is.” 
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“ Yes, of course I shall,” answered Florence, and she 
knelt down to kiss Cap’s nose before the vicar put her up 
on her pony. 

Now, though Florence was so fond of flowers and 
animals and everything out of doors, she was never dull 
in the house on a wet day. In the first place, nothing 
was ever allowed to interfere with her lessons, and though 
the little girls had a good governess, their father chose 
the books they were to read and the subjects they were 
to study. Greek, Latin, and mathematics he taught 
them himself, and besides he took care that they could 
read and speak French, German, and Italian. They were 
fond of poetry, and no doubt some of the earliest poems 
of young Mr. Tennyson were among their favourites, as 
well as “ Lycidas ” and the songs of th^ cavaliers. Her 
sister Parthy was a better artist and a cleverer musician 
than Florence, though she could sing and sketch ; but 
both were good needlewomen, and could make samplers 
as well as do fine work and embroidery. When school- 
time was over and the rain was still coming down, they 
would run away to their dolls, who, poor things, •were 
always ill, so that Florence might have the pleasure of 
curing them. And though before Cap’s accident she had 
never heard of a compress, she could make nice food for 
them at the nursery fire, and bandage their broken arms 
and legs while Parthy held the wounded limb steady. 

When they grew older, they went abroad now and 
then with their parents, but Florence liked best being 
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at home with her friends in the village, who were very 
proud of her wishing to take their pictures with her new 
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photographic camera. If they had only known it, the 
children in their best clothes standing up very stiff and 
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straight did not look half as pretty as the baskets of 
kittens with eyes half-innocent, half-wise, or the funny 
little pups, so round and fat. But the parents thought 
the portraits of their children the most beautiful things 
in the world, and had them put into hideous gilt frames 
and hung on the walls, where Florence could see them on 
her frequent visits. 

Welcome as she was to all, it was the sick people who 
awaited her coming the most eagerly. She was so quiet 
in her movements, and knew so exactly what to do 
without talking or fussing about it, that the invalids 
grew less restless in her presence, and believed so entirely 
that she really could cure them that they were half cured 
already ! Then before she left she would read them “ a 
chapter ” or a story to make them laugh, or anything else 
they wished for ; and it was always a pleasure to listen to 
her, for she never stammered, or yawned, or lost her 
place, or had any of the tricks that often make reading 
aloud a penance to the victim. 

For the young people both in Derbyshire and Hamp- 
shire she formed singing classes, and some of her socie- 
ties ” continue to-day. She was full of interest in other 
people’s lives, and not only was ready to help them but 
enjoyed doing so, which makes all the difference. 

There is much nonsense talked in the world about 
“ bom ” actors, and “ born ” artists, and “ born ” nurses. 
No doubt some are “ born ” with greater gifts in these 
matters than others, but the most famous artists or actors 
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or nurses will all tell you that the only work which is 
lasting has been wrought by long hours of patient labour. 
Miss Nightingale knew this as well as anybody, and as 
soon as she began to think of doing what no modem lady 
had ever done before her, and devoting her life to the care 
of the sick, she set about considering how she could best 
find the training she needed. She tried, to use her own 
words, “ to qualify herself for it as a man does for his 
work,” and to “ submit herself to the rules of business as 
men do.” 

So she spent some months among the London hos- 
pitals, where her quick eye and clever fingers, aided by 
her cottage experience, made her a welcome help to the 
doctors. From the first she “ began at the beginning,” 
which is the oq/y way to come to a successful end. A 
sick person cannot get well where the floor is covered with 
dirt, and the dust makes him cough ; therefore his nurse 
must get rid of both dirt and dust before her treatment 
can have any effect. After London, Miss Nightingale 
went to Edinburgh and Dublin, and then to France and 
Ital3i where the nursing was done by nuns ; and after 
that she visited Germany, where at the town of Kaisers- 
werth, on the Ehine, she found what she wanted. 

The hospital of Kaiserswerth, where Miss Nightingale 
had decided to do her training, had been founded about 
sixteen years earlier by Pastor Fliedner, who was a wise 
man, content with very small beginnings. At the time of 
her arrival it was divided into a number of branches, and 
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there was also a school for the children, who were taught 
entirely by some of the sisters, or deaconesses, as they 
were called. On entering, everyone had to go through 
the same work for a certain number of months, whether 
they meant to be hospital nurses or school teachers. All 
must learn to sew, cook, scrub, and read out clearly and 
pleasantly ; but as Miss Nightingale had practised most 
of these things from the time she was a child, she soon 
was free to go into the hospital and attend to the sick 
people. The other nurses were German peasant women, 
but when they found that she could speak their language, 
and was ready to work as hard as any of them, they made 
friends at once. In her spare hours Miss Nightingale 
would put on her black cloak and small bonnet, and go 
round to the cottages with Mr. Fliedner,..and we may be 
sure any sick people whom she visited were always left 
clean and comfortable when she said good-bye. 

But at Kaiserswerth Miss Nightingale had very little 
chance of learning any surgery, so she felt that she could 
not do better than pass some time in Paris with the 
nursing sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, which had 
been established about two hundred years earlier. Here, 
too, she went with the sisters on their rounds, both in the 
hospitals and in the homes of the poor, and learnt how 
best to help the people without turning them into beggars. 
Every part of the work interested her, but the long months 
of hard labour and food which was often scanty and 
always different from what she had hitherto had, began 
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to tell on her. She fell ill, and in her turn had to be looked 
after by the sisters, and no doubt in many ways she 
learned more of sick nursing when she was a patient than 
she did when she was a nurse. 

It was quite clear that it would be necessary for her 
to have a good rest before she grew strong again, and 
so she went back to Embley, and afterwards to Lea, and 
tried to forget that there was any such thing as sickness. 
But it is not easy for people who are known to be able and 
willing to have peace anywhere, and soon letters came 
pouring in to Miss Nightingale begging for her help in all 
sorts of ways. As far as she could she undertook it all, 
and often performed the most troublesome of all tasks, 
that of setting right the mistakes of others. In the end 
her health broke^own again, but not till she had finished 
what she had set herself to do. 

It was in March 1854 •that war broke out between 
England, France, and Turkey on the one side, and Eussia 
on the other. The battle-ground was to be the little 
peninsula of the Crimea, and soon the Black Sea was 
crow(|ed with ships carrying eager soldiers, many of 
them young and quite ignorant of the hardships that 
lay before them. 

At first all seemed to be going well ; the victory of 
the Alma was won on September 20, 1854, and that of 
Balaclava on October 25, the anniversary of Agincourt. 
But while the hearts of all men were still throbbing at 
the splendid madness of the charge when, owing to a 
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mistaken order, the Light Brigade rode out to take the 
Eussian guns and were mown down by hundreds, the 
rain began to fall in torrents and a winter of unusual 
coldness was upon them. Nights as well as days were 
passed in the trenches that had been dug before the 
strong fortress of Sebastopol, which the allies were be- 
sieging, and the suffering of our English soldiers was far 
greater than it need have been, owing to the wickedness 
of many of the contractors who had undertaken to supply 
the army with boots and stores, and did not hesitate to 
get these so cheap and bad as to be quite useless, while 
the rest of the money set aside for the purpose was put 
into their pockets. The doctors gave themselves no rest, 
but there were not half enough of them, while of nurses 
there were none. The men did what tLey could for one 
another, but they had their own work to attend to, and 
besides, try as they would it Svas impossible for them to 
fill the place of a trained and skilful woman. So they, 
as well as their dying comrades lying patiently on the 
sodden earth, looked longingly at the big white caps of 
the French sisters, who for their part would gladly have 
given help and comfort had not the wounded of their own 
nation taken all their time. One or two of the English 
officers had been followed to the Crimea by their wives, 
and these ladies cooked for and tended the sick men who 
were placed in rows along the passages of the barracks ; 
but even lint for bandages was lacking to them, and after 
the Alma they wrote letters to their friends in England 
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entreating that no time might be lost in sending out 
proper aid. 

These letters were backed by a strong appeal from 
the war correspondent of the Times, Dr. W. H. Eussell, 
and from the day that his plain account of the privations 
and horrors of the suffering army appeared in the paper, 
the War Office was besieged by women begging to be 
sent to the Crimea by the first ship. The minister, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, did not refuse their offers ; though they 
were without experience and full of excitement, he saw 
that most of them were deeply in earnest, and under a 
capable head might be put to a good use. But where 
was such a head to be found ? Then suddenly there 
darted into his mind the thought of Miss Nightingale, his 
friend for years ^ast. 

It was on October 15 that Mr. Sidney Herbert wrote 
to Miss Nightingale offering her, in the name of the 
Go’vemment, the post of Superintendent of the nurses in 
the East, with absolute authority over her staff; and, 
curiously enough, on the very same day she had written 
to him proposing to go out at once to the Black Sea. As 
no time was to be lost, it was clear that most of the 
thirty-eight nurses she was to take with her must be 
women of a certain amount of training and experience. 
Others might follow when they had learnt a little what 
nursing really meant, but they were of no use now. So 
Miss Nightingale went round to some Church of England 
and Roman Catholic sisterhoods and chose out the 
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strongest and most intelligent of those who were willing 
to go, the remainder being sent her by friends whose 
judgment she could trust. Six days after Sidney Herbert 
had written his letter, the band of nurses started from 
Charing Cross. 

When after a very rough passage they reached the 
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great hospital of Scutari, situated on a hill above the 
Bosphorus, they heard the news of the fight at Balaclava 
and learnt that a battle was expected to take place 
next day at Inkerman. The hospital was an immense 
building in the form of a square, and was able to hold 
several thousand men. It had been lent to us by the 
Turks, but was in a fearfully dirty state and most unfit to 
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receive the wounded men who were continually arriving 
in ships from the Crimea. Often the vessels were so 
loaded that the few doctors had not had time to set the 
broken legs and arms of the men, and many must have 
died of blood-poisoning from the dirt which got into their 
undressed wounds. Oftener still they had little or no 
food, and even with help were too weak to walk from the 
ship to the hospital. And as for rats ! why, there seemed 
nearly as many rats as patients. 

The first thing to be done was to unpack the stores, 
to boil water so that the wounds could be washed, to put 
clean sheets on the beds, and make the men as comfort- 
able as possible. The doctors, overworked and anxious 
as they were, did not give the nurses a very warm wel- 
come. As far as, their own experience ^ent, women in 
a hospital were always in the way, and instead of helpers 
became hinderers. But Miss Nightingale took no heed 
of ungracious words and cold looks. She did her own 
business quietly and without fuss, and soon brought 
order out of confusion, and a feeling of confidence where 
before there had been despair. If an operation had fo be 
performed — and at that time chloroform was so newly 
invented that the doctors were almost afraid to give it — 
Miss Nightingale, “ the Lady-in-Chief,” was present by 
the side of the wounded man to give him courage to bear 
the pain and to fill him with hope for the future. And 
not many days after her arrival, her coming was eagerly 
watched for by the multitudes of sick and half-starved 
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soldiers who were lying along the walls of the passages 
because the beds were all full. 

It is really hardly possible for us to understand all 
that the nurses had to do. First the wards must be 
kept clean, or the invahds would grow worse instead of 
better. Then proper food must be cooked for them, or 
they would never grow strong. Those who were most ill 
needed special care, lest a change for the worse might 
come unnoticed ; and besides all this a laundry was set 
up, so that a constant supply of fresh linen might be at 
hand. In a little while, when some of the wounds were 
healing and the broken heads had ceased to ache, there 
would come shy petitions from the beds that the nurse 
would write them a letter home, to say that they had 
been more forturfate than their comrades and were still 
alive, and hoped to be back in England some day. 

“ Well, tell me what you want to say, and I will say 
it,”' the nurse would answer; but it is not very easy to 
dictate a letter if you have never tried, so it soon ended 
with the remark, 

“ 0h ! nurse, you write it for me ! You will say it 
much better than I can.” 

Would you like to know how the nurses passed their 
days ? W ell, first they got up very early, made their 
beds, put their rooms tidy, and went down to the kitchen, 
where they had some bread, which was mostly sour, and 
some tea without milk. Then arrowroot and beef tea 
had to be made for the men, and when the night nurses 
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took their turn to rest, those who were on duty by day 
went into the wards and stayed there from half- past nine 
till two, washing and dressing and feeding the men and 
talking over their illnesses with the doctors, who by this 
time were thankful for their aid. At two the men were 
left to rest or sleep while their tired nurses had their 



“ TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT TO SAY, AND I WILL SAY IT 


dinner, and little as they might like it, they thought it 
their duty to swallow a plateful of very bad meat and 
some porter. At three some of them often took a short 
walk, but that November the rains were constant and 
very heavy at Scutari as well as in the Crimea, and as 
Miss Nightingale would allow no risk of catching cold, 
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on these days the nurses all stayed in the hospital, where 
there was always something to be done or cooked for the 
patients, who required in their weak state to be con- 
stantly fed. At half-past five the nurses left the wards 
and went to their tea, but that did not take long, and soon 
they were back again making everything comfortable for 
the night, which began with the entrance of the night 
nurses at half-past nine. 

It was a hard life, and when one remembers how 
bad their own food was, it is a marvel that any of them 
were able to bear it for so long. But, as Shakespeare 
says, “ Nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so,” 
and it is wonderful how far a brave spirit wiU carry one. 
Still, heavy though the nurses’ work was, that of Miss 
Nightingale was* far more of a strain. It was she on 
whom everything depended, who had to think and plan 
and look forward', and wrote accounts of it all to Mr. 
Sidney Herbert in London, and Lord Eaglan, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the Crimea. The orderlies of the 
regiment gave her willing aid, but they needed to be 
taught what to do, and no doubt the Lady-in-Chief 
often found that it is far quicker and easier to do things 
oneself than to spend time in training another person. 
Luckily she was prompt to see the different uses to which 
men and women could be put, so that there were no 
wasted days or weeks, caused by setting them tasks for 
which they were unfitted, and in a very short while the 
hospital, which had been a scene of horror on her arrival 
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officers, &c., about the battlefield, and naturally the 
former must interest me most. 

“ Let Mrs. Herbert also know that I wish Miss 
Nightingale and the ladies would tell those poor noble 
wounded and sick men that no one takes a warmer 
interest or feels more for their sufferings or admires 
their courage and heroism more than their queen. Day 
and night she thinks of her beloved troops. So does the 
Prince 

“ ViCTOBIA.” 

“ God save the Queen,” said the chaplain when he 
had finished, and from their hearts the men raised a 
feeble shout, ” God save the Queen.” 

Soon anothei’ detachment of nurses arrived from 
home and undertook the charge of other hospitals along 
the shores of the Bosphosus. They were led by Miss 
Stanley, sister of the famous Dean of Westminster, and 
the band consisted partly of ladies who gave their services 
and partly of nurses who were paid. Some Irish sisters 
of mefcy also accompanied them, and these were allowed 
to wear their nun’s dress, but the others must have looked 
very funny in the Government uniform — loose gowns of 
grey tweed, worsted jackets, short woollen cloaks, and 
scarves of brown holland with “ Scutari Hospital ” in red 
letters across them. They were all made the same size, 
and “ in consequence,” adds sister Mary Aloysius, who 
was thankful that she did not need to present such an odd 
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figure, “ the tall ladies appeared to be attired in short 
dresses, and the short ladies in long.” 

Clad in these strange clothes they reached their 
destination, and were placed by Miss Nightingale wherever 
she thought they were most needed. Cholera was now 
raging, and the rain in the Crimea had turned to bitter 
cold, so that hundreds of men were brought in frost-bitten. 
Often their garments, generally of thin linen, were frozen 
so tightly to their bodies that they had first to be softened 
with oil and then cut off. The stories of their sufferings 
are too terrible to tell, but scarcely one murmured, and 
all were grateful for the efforts to ease their pain. If 
death came, as it often did. Miss Nightingale was there 
to listen to their last wishes. 

All through the spring the choler^i raged, and at 
length some of the nurses, weakened by the strain on 
mind and body, and the lafck of nourishing food, fell 
victims. One of them was a personal friend of Miss 
Nightingale’s, others were Irish nuns working in Balaclava, 
and their graves were kept gay with flowers planted by 
the soldiers. Thus the Lady-in-Chief found them, when 
in May 1855 she set out to inspect the hospitals in the 
Crimea. 

What a rest it must have been to be able to lie on deck 
and watch the blue waters without feeling that every 
moment of peace was stolen from some duty ! She had 
several nurses with her ; also her friend Mr. Bracebridge, 
whose wife had taken charge of the stores at Scutari, 
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and a little drummer of twelve, called Thomas, who got 
amusement out of everything and kept up their spirits 
when the outlook seemed gloomiest. 

The moment she landed, Miss Nightingale, accom- 
panied by a train of doctors, went at once to the hos- 
pitals, thus missing Lord Raglan, who came to give her a 
hearty welcome. Next day, when as in duty bound she 
returned his visit, she had the pleasure once more of feel- 
ing a horse under her, and old memories came back and it 
seemed as if she was again a child riding with the vicar. 
As we are told by a Frenchman that she wore a regular 
riding-dress, she probably borrowed this from one of 
the four English ladies then in the Crimea, for she is 
not likely to have had a habit of her own. Her horse 
was fresh and spirited and nervous, after the manner 
of horses, and the noise and confusion of the road that 
led to the camp was too mucJl for his nerves. He plunged 
and kicked and reared and bucked, and did all that a 
horse does when he wants to be unpleasant, but Miss 
Nightingale did not mind at all — in fact, she quite en- 
joyed iV 

All day long the Lady-in-Chief went about, visiting 
the hospitals and even penetrating into the trenches 
while sharp firing was going on. The weather was 
intensely hot — for it is the greatest mistake to look on 
the Crimea, which is as far south as Venice or Genoa, as 
being always cold — and one day Miss Nightingale was 
struck down with sudden fever. She was at once taken 
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to the Sanatorium on a stretcher, which was followed 
by the faithful Thomas, and great was the dismay and 
sorrow of the whole camp. Fortunately, after a fort- 
night she began to recover, thanks to the care that was 
taken of her ; but she absolutely refused to go home, as 
the doctors wished her to do, and, weak though she was, 
returned to Scutari, where soon afterwards she heard of 
her friend Lord Raglan’s death, which was a great shock 
to her. It was some time before she was strong enough 
to go back to her work, and she spent many hours wander- 
ing about the cypress-planted cemetery at Scutari, where 
so many English soldiers lay buried, and in planning a 
memorial to them, which was afterwards set up. 

In September Sebastopol fell and the war was over, 
but the sick and wounded were still ^uncured. It was 
hard for them to hear of their comrades going home 
proiid and happy in the henours they had won, while 
they were left behind in pain and weariness, but it would 
have been infinitely harder without the knowledge that 
Miss Nightingale would bear them company to the end. 
After all they stood on English ground before she did, 
as when she \vas well enough she sailed a second time 
for the Crimea to finish the work which her illness had 
caused her to leave undone. 

All through the winter of 1855 she stayed there, 
driving over the snow-covered mountains in a little 
carriage made for the purpose, which had been given her 
as a present. Sick soldiers there were in plenty in the 
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hospitals, and for some time there was an army also, 
to keep order until the peace was signed. In order to 
give the soldiers occupation and amusement, she begged 
her friends at home to send out books and magazines 
to them, and this the queen and her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, were the first to do. Nothing was too small 
for the Lady-in-Chief to think of ; she arranged some 
lectures, got up classes for the children and for any one 
who wanted to learn ; started a caje, in hopes to save 
the men from drinking ; and kept a money-order office 
herself, so that the men could, if they wished, send part of 
their pay home to their families. And when in July 1856 
the British army set sail for England, Miss Nightingale 
stayed behind to see a white marble cross twenty feet high 
set up on a peak above Balaclava. It was a memorial 
from her to the thousands who had died at the mountain’s 
foot, in battle or in the tranches. 

.Honours and gifts showered on Miss Nightingale on 
all sides, and everybody was eager to show how highly 
they valued her self-sacrificing labours. If money had 
been .wanted, it would have poured in from all quarters ; 
but when the queen had made inquiries on the subject a 
year before Miss Nightingale’s return, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
replied that what the Lady-in-Chief desired above every- 
thing was the foundation of a hospital in which her own 
special system of nursing could be carried out. The idea 
was welcomed with enthusiasm, but none of the sums 
sent were as dear to Miss Nightingale’s heart as the day’s 
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pay subscribed by the soldiers and sailors. The fund was 
applied to founding a home and training school for nurses, 
attached to St. Thomas’ hospital, and Miss Nightingale 
helped to plan the new buildings opposite the Houses of 
Parliament, to which the patients were afterwards moved. 

Miss Nightingale came home with her aunt, Mrs. 
Smith, calling herself “Miss Smith ’’ so that she might 
travel unrecognised, but that disguise could not be kept 
up when she got back to Lea Hurst. Crowds thronged 
to see her from the neighbouring towns, and the lodge- 
keeper had a busy time. However, her father would not 
allow her to be worried. She needed rest, he said, and 
she should have it ; and if addresses and plate and testi- 
monials should pour in (as they did, in quantities) some- 
one else could write thanks at her dictation. All round 
Lea Hurst her large Bussian dog was an object of rever- 
ence, and as for Thomas the “drummer-boy — well, if you 
could not see Miss Nightingale herself, you might spend 
hours of delight in listening to Thomas, who certainly 
could tell you far more thrilling tales than his mistress 
would ever have done. 

We should all like to know what became of Thomas. 

Miss Nightingale lived till 1910, but the privations 
and over-work of those terrible months had so broken 
her down that for the last fifty-five years of her life she 
was more or less of an invalid. Still, to the last her 
interest was as wide as ever in all that could help her 
fellows, and though she was unable to go among them 
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as of old, she was ready to help and advise, either per- 
sonally or by letter. If she had given her health and 
the outdoor pleasures that she loved so much in aid of 
the sick and suffering, she had won in exchange a position 
and an influence for good such as no other woman has 
ever held. 

Towards the end of her life the king conferred on 
her the highest honour he could bestow on a woman, 
the Order of Merit, while the lord mayor of London and 
the corporation gave her the freedom of the City. Her 
life thus ended in the knowledge that she had gained 
the only honours worth having, those which have not 
been sought. 



THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOAN THE MAID 

I 

THE FAIRIES’ TREE 

Four hundred and seventy years ago, the children of 
Domremy, a httle village near the Meuse, on the borders 
of France and Lorraine, used to meet and dance and sing 
beneath a beautiful beech-tree, “ lovely as a lily.” They 
called it “ The Fairy Tree,” or ” The Good Ladies’ Lodge,” 
meaning the fairies by the words “ Good Ladies.” Among 
these children was one nam^ Jeanne (born 1412), the 
daughter of an honest farmer, Jacques d’Arc. Jeanne 
sang more than she danced, and though she carried 
garlands like the other boys and girls, and hung them on 
the boughs of the Fairies’ Tree, she liked better t^ take 
the flowers into the parish church, and lay them on the 
altars of St. Margaret and St. Catherine. 

It was said among the villagers that Jeanne's god- 
mother had once seen the fairies dancing ; but though 
some of the older people believed in the Good Ladies, it 
does not seem that Jeanne and the other children had 
faith in them or thought much about them. 

36 
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They only went to the tree and to a neighbouring 
fairy well to eat cakes and laugh and play. Yet these 
fairies were destined to be fatal to Jeanne d’Arc, Joan 
THE Maiden, and her innocent childish sports were to 
bring her to the stake and the death by fire. For she 


was that famed Jeanne la Pucelle, the bravest, kindest, 
best, and wisest of women, whose tale is the saddest, the 
most wonderful, and the most glorious page in the history 
of the world. It is a page which no good Englishman 
and no true Frenchman can read without sorrow and 
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bitter shame, for the English burned Joan with the help 
of bad Frenchmen, and the French of her party did not 
pay a sou, or write a line, or strike a stroke to save her. 
But the Scottish, at least, have no share in the disgrace. 
The Scottish archers fought on Joan’s side ; the only 
portrait of herself that Joan ever saw belonged to a 
Scottish man-at-arms ; their historians praised her as 
she deserved ; and a Scottish priest from Fife stood by 
her to the end. 

To understand Joan’s history it is necessary to say, 
first, how we come to know so much about one who died 
so many years ago, and, next, to learn how her country 
chanced to be so wretched before Joan came to deliver it 
and to give her life for France. 

We know so much about her, not from poets and 
writers of books who lived in^ her day, but because she 
was tried by French priests (1431), and all her answers 
on everything that she ever did in all her life were written 
down in Latin. These answers fill most of a large volume. 
Then, twenty years later (1450-1456), when the English 
had been driven out of France, the French king collected 
learned doctors, who examined witnesses from all parts 
of the country, men and women who had known Joan as 
a child, and in the wars, and in prison, and they heard 
her case again, and destroyed the former unjust judgment. 
The answers of these witnesses fill two volumes, and thus 
we have all the Maid’s history, written during her life, or 
not long after her death, and sworn to on oath. The 
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records of these two trials, then, with letters and poems 
and histories written at the time, or very little later, give 
us all our information about Joan of Arc. 

Next, as to “ the great pitifulness that was in France ” 
before Joan of Arc came to deliver her country, the causes 
of the misery are long to tell and not easy to remember. 
To put it shortly, in Joan’s childhood France was under a 
mad king, Charles VI., and was torn to pieces by two 
factions, tho party of Burgundy and the party of Armag- 
nac. The English took advantage of these disputes, and 
overran the land. France was not so much one country, 
divided by parties, as a loose knot of states, small and 
great, with different interests, obeying greedy and selfish 
chiefs rather than the king. Joan cared only for her 
country, not for a part of it. She fought not for Orleans, 
or Anjou, or Brittany, or Lorraine, but for France. In 
fact, she made France a nation again. Before she ap- 
peared everywhere was murder, revenge, robbery, burning 
of towns, slaughter of peaceful people, wretchedness, and 
despair. It was to redeem France hom this ruin that 
Joan bame, just when, in 1429, the English were besieging 
Orleans. Had they taken the strong city of Orleans, they 
could have overrun all southern and central France, and 
would have driven the natural king of France, Charles the 
Dauphin, into exile. From this ruin Joan saved her 
country ; but if you wish to know more exactly how 
matters stood, and who the people were with whom Joan 
had to do, you must read what follows. 
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II 

A PAGE OF HISTORY 

As you know, Edward III. had made an unjust claim to 
the French crown, and, with the Black Prince, had 
supported it by the victories of Cre^y and Poictiers. But 
Edward died, and the Black Prince died, and his son, 
Richard II., was the friend of France, and married a 
French princess. Richard, too, was done to death, but 
Henry IV., who succeeded him, had so much work on his 
hands in England that he left France alone. Yet France 
was wretched, because when the wise Charles V. died in 
1380, he left two children, Charles the Dauphin, and his 
brother, Louis of Orleans. They were only little boys, 
and the Dauphin became weak-minded ; moreover, they 
were both in the hands of their uncles. The best of these 
relations, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, died in 1404. His 
son, John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, was the enemy 
of his own cousin, Louis of Orleans, brother of the Dauphin 
Charles, who was now king, ' nder the title of Charles VI. 
John the Fearless had Louis of Orleans murdered, yet 
Paris, the capital of France, was on the side of the 
murderer. He was opposed by the Count of Armagnac. 
Now, the two parties of Armagnac and Burgundy divided 
France ; the Armagnacs professing to be on the side of 
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Charles the Dauphin. They robbed, burned, and mur- 
dered on all sides. 

Meanwhile, in England, Henry V. had succeeded to 
his father, and the weakness of France gave him a chance 
to assert his unjust claim to its throne. He defeated the 
French at Agincourt in 1415, he carried the Duke of 
Orleans a prisoner to London, he took Rouen, and overran 
Normandy. The French now attempted to make peace 
among themselves. The Duke of Burgundy had the mad 
Charles VI. in his power. The Dauphin was with the 
opposite faction of Armagnac. But if the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Burgundy became friends, the Armagnacs 
would lose all their importance. The power would be 
with the Duke of Burgundy. The Armagnacs, therefore, 
treacherously murdered the duke, in the name of the 
Dauphin, at a meeting on the Bridge of Montereau (1419). 
The son of the duke, Philip the Good, now became Duke 
of Burgundy, and was determined to revenge his murdered 
father. He therefore made friends with Henry V. and 
the English. The EngUsh being now so strong in the 
Burguifdian alliance, their terms were accepted in the 
Peace of Troyes (1420). The Dauphin was to be shut out 
from succeeding to the French crown, and was called 
a Pretender. Henry V. married the Dauphin’s sister 
Catherine, and when the mad Charles VI. died, Henry 
and Catherine were to be King and Queen of England 
and France. Meantime, Henry V. was to punish the 
Dauphin and the Armagnacs. But Henry V. died first, 
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and, soon after, the mad Charles died. Who, then, was 
to be King of France ? The Armagnacs held for the 
Dauphin, the rightful heir. The English, of course, and 
the Burgundians, were for Henry VI., a baby of ten 
months old. He, like other princes, had uncles, one of 
them, the Duke of Gloucester, managed affairs in England ; 
another, the Duke of Bedford, the Eegent, was to keep 
down France. The English possessed Paris and the 
North ; the Dauphin retained the Centre of France, and 
much of the South, holding his court at Bourgos. It is 
needless to say that the uncles of the baby Henry VI., the 
Dukes of Gloucester and Bedford, were soon on bad terms, 
and their disputes made matters easier for the Dauphin. 
He lost two great battles, however, Crevant and Verneuil, 
where his Scottish allies were cut to pieces. The hearts 
of good Frenchmen were with him, but ho was indolent, 
selfish, good-humoured, and governed by a fat, foolish 
favourite. La Tremouille. The Duke of Bedford now 
succeeded in patching up the quarrels among the English, 
and then it was determined (but not by Bedford’s advice) 
to cross the Loire, to invade Southern France, tcf crush 
the Dauphin, and to conquer the whole country. But, 
before he could do all this, Bedford had to take the strong 
city of Orleans, on the Loire. And against the walls of 
Orleans the tide of English victory was broken, for there 
the flag of England went down before the peasant girl 
who had danced below the Fairy Tree of Domremy, 
before Joan the Maiden. 
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III 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JOAN THE MAIDEN 

The English were besieging Orleans ; Joan the Maid 
drove them from its walls. How did it happen that a 
girl of seventeen, who could neither read nor write, became 
the greatest general on the side of France ? How did a 
woman defeat the hardy English soldiers who were used 
to chase the French before them like sheep ? 

We must say that B'rance could only be saved by a 
miiacle, and by a miracle she was saved. This is a 
mystery ; we cannot understand it. Joan the Maiden 
was not as other"’ men and women are. But, as a little 
girl, she was a child among children, though better, kinder, 
stronger than the rest, and poor herself, she was always 
good and helpful to those who were poorer still. 

Joan’s parents were not indigent ; they had lands and 
cattle, and a little money laid by in case of need. Her 
father"vvas, at one time, doyen, or head-man, of Domremy. 
Their house was hard by the church, and was in the part 
of the hamlet where the people were better off, and had 
more freedom and privileges than many of their neigh- 
bours. They were devoted to the Royal House of France, 
which protected them from the tyranny of lords and earls 
further east. As they lived in a village under the patron- 
age of St. Remigius, they were much interested in Reims, 
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his town, where the kings of France were crowned, and 
were anointed with Holy Oil, which was believed to have 
been brought in a sacred bottle by an angel. 

In the Middle Ages, the king was not regarded as 
really king till this holy oil had been poured on his head. 
Thus we shall see, later, how anxious Joan was that 
Charles VII., then the Dauphin, should be crowned and 
anointed in Reims, though it was still in the possession of 
the English. It is also necessary to remember that Joan 
had once an elder sister named Catherine, whom she loved 
dearly. Catherine died, and perhaps affection for her 
made Joan more fond of bringing flowers to the altar of 
her namesake, St. Catherine, and of praying often to that 
saint. 

Joan was brought up by her parents, as she told her 
judges, to be industrious, to sow and spin. She did not 
fear to match herself at spinning and sewing, she said, 
against any woman in Rouen. When very young she 
sometimes went to the fields to watch the cattle, like the 
goose-girl in the fairy tale. As she grew older, she worked 
in the house, she did not any longer watch she0p and 
cattle. But the times were dangerous, and, when there 
was an alarm of soldiers or robbers in the neighbourhood, 
she sometimes helped to drive the flock into a fortified 
island, or peninsula, for which her father was responsible, 
in the river near her home. She learned her creed, she 
said, from her mother. Twenty years after her death, 
her neighbours, who remembered her, described her as 
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JOAN IN CHURCH 
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she was when a child. Jean Morin said that she was a 
good industrious girl, but that she would often be praying 
in church when her father and mother did not know it. 
Beatrix Estellin, an old widow of eighty, said Joan was a 
good girl. When Domremy was burned, Joan would go 
to church at Greux, “ and there was not a better girl in 
the two towns.” A priest, who had known her, called 
her “ a good, simple, well-behaved girl.” Jean Waterin, 
when he was a boy, had seen Joan in the fields, “ and when 
they were all playing together, she would go apart, and 
pray to God, as he thought, and he and the others used 
to laugh at her. She was good and simple, and often 
in churches and holy places. And when she hoard the 
church bell ring, she would kneel down in the fields.” 
She used to bribe the sexton to ring •the bells (a duty 
which he rather neglected) with presents of knitted wool. 

All those who had seen J^an told the same tale : she 
was always kind, simple, industrious, pious, and yet 
merry and fond of playing with the others round the 
Fairy Tree. They say that the singing birds came to her, 
and nestled in her breast. • 

Thus, as far as any one could tell, Joan was a child 
like other children, but more serious and more religious. 
One of her friends, a girl called Mengette, whose cottage 
was next to that of Joan’s father, said : “ Joan was so 
pious that we other children told her she was too good.” 

In peaceful times Joan would have lived and married 
and died and been forgotten. But the times were evil. 
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The two parties of Burgundy and Armagnac divided town 
from town and village from village. It was as in the days 
of the Douglas Wars in Scotland, when the very children 
took sides for Queen Mary and King James, and fought 
each other in the streets. Domremy was for the Armag- 
nacs — that is, against the English and for the Dauphin, 
the son of the mad Charles VI. But at Maxey, on the 
Meuse, a village near Domremy, the people were all for 
Burgundy and the English. The boys of Domremy 
would go out and fight the Maxey boys with fists and 
sticks and stones. Joan did not remember having taken 
part in those battles, but she had often seen her brothers 
and the Domremy boys come home all bruised and 
bleeding. 


The Kaid»of Domremy 

■Once Joan saw more of war than these schoolboy 
bickers. It was in 1425, when she was a girl of thirteen. 
There was a kind of robber chief on the English side, a 
man n^med Henri d’Orly, from Savoy, who dwelt in the 
castle of Doulevant. There he and his band of armed 
men lived and drank and plundered far and near. One 
day there galloped into Domremy a squadron of spearmen, 
who rode through the fields driving together the cattle of 
the villagers, among them the cows of Joan’s father. The 
country people could make no resistance ; they were glad 
enough if their houses were not burned. So off rode 
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Henri d’Orly’s men, driving the cattle with their spear- 
points along the track to the castle of Doulevant. But 
cows are not fast travellers, and when the robbers had 
reached a little village called Dommartin le France they 
rested, and went to the tavern to make merry. But by 
this time a lady, Madame d’Ogevillier, had sent in all 
haste to the Count de Vaudemont to tell him how the 
villagers of Domremy had been ruined. So he called his 
squire, Barthelemy de Clefmont, and bade him summon 
his spears and moimt and ride. It reminds us of the old 
Scottish ballad, where Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead 
has seen all his cattle driven out of his stalls by the 
English ; and he rims to Branxholme and warns the 
water, and they with Harden pursue the English, defeat 
them, and recover Telfer’s kye, with a* great spoil out of 
England. 

Just so Barthelemy de Clefmont, with seven or eight 
lances, galloped down the path to Dommartin le France. 
There they found the cattle, and d’ Orly’s men fled like 
cowards. So Barthelemy with his comrades was return- 
ing very joyously, when Henri d’Orly rode up* with a 
troop of horse and followed hard after Barthelemy. He 
was wounded by a lance, but he cut his way through 
d’Orly’s men, and also brought the cattle back safely — 
a very gallant deed of arms. We may fancy the delight 
of the villagers when “ the kye cam’ hame.” It may 
have been now that an event happened, of which Joan 
does not tell us herself, but which was reported by the 
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king’s seneschal, in June 1429, when Joan had just begun 
her wonderful career. The children of the village, says 
the seneschal, were running races and leaping in wild joy 
about the fields ; possibly their gladness was caused by 
the unexpected rescue of their cattle. Joan ran so much 
more fleetly than the rest, and leaped so far, that the 
children believed she actually flew, and they told her so ! 
Tired and breathless, “ out of herself,” says the seneschal, 
she paused, and in that moment she heard a Voice, but 
saw no man ; the Voice bade her go home, because her 
mother had need of her. And when she came home the 
Voice said many things to her about the great deeds 
which God bade her do for France. We shall later hear 
Joan’s own account of how her visions and Voices first 
came to her. 

Three years later there was an alarm, and the Dom- 
remy people fled to NeufcWteau, Joan going with her 
parents. Afterwards her enemies tried to prove that she 
had been a servant at an inn in NeufchMeau, had lived 
roughly with grooms and soldiers, and had learned to ride. 
But tltis was absolutely untrue. An ordinary child would 
have thought little of war and of the sorrows of her 
country in the flowery fields of Domremy and Vaucou- 
leurs ; but Joan always thought of the miseries of France 
la hele, fair France, and prayed for her country and her 
king. A great road, on the lines of an old Boman way, 
passed near Domremy, so Joan would hear all the miserable 
news from travellers. Probably she showed what was in 
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her mind, for her father dreamed that she “ had gone off 
with soldiers,” and this dream struck him so much, that 
he told his sons that he, or they, must drown Joan if she 
so disgraced herself. For many girls of bad character, 
lazy and rude, followed the soldiers, as they always have 
done, and always will. Joan’s father thought that his 
dream meant that Joan would be like those women. It 
would be interesting to know whether he was in the habit 
of dreaming true dreams. For Joan, his child, dreamed 
when wide awake, dreamed dreams immortal, which 
brought her to her glory and her doom. 


The Calling op Joan the Maid 

When Joan was between twelve *and thirteen, a 
wonderful thing befell her. We have already heard one 
account of it, written when Joan was in the first flower of 
her triumph, by the seneschal of the King of France. A 
Voice spoke to her and prophesied of what she was to do. 
But about ail these marvellous things it is more safe to 
attend to what Joan always said herself. She tOild the 
same story both to friends and foes ; to the learned men 
who, by her king’s desire, examined her at Poictiers, 
before she went to war (April 1429) ; and to her deadly 
foes at Eouen. No man can read her answers to them 
and doubt that she spoke what she believed. And she 
died for this belief. Unluckily, the book that was kept of 
what she said at Poictiers is lost. Before her enemies at 
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Kouen there were many things which she did not think 
it light to say. On one point, after for long refusing to 
speak, she told her foes a kind of parable, which we must 
not take as part of her real story. 

When Joan was between twelve and thirteen (1424), 
so she swore, “ a Voice came to her from God for her guidance, 
but when first it came, she was in great fear. And it 
came, that Voice, about noonday, in the summer season, 
she being in her father’s garden. And Joan had not 
fasted the day before that, but was fasting when the 
Voice came. And she heard the Voice on her right side, 
towards the church, and rarely did she hear it but she also 
saw a great light.” These are her very words. They 
asked her if she heard these Voices there, in the hall of 
judgment, and .she answered, “ If I w6re in a wood, I 
should well hear these Voices coming to me.” The Voices 
at first only told her ” to be a good girl, and go to church.” 
She thought it was a holy Voice, and that it came from 
God ; and the third time she heard it she knew it was the 
voice of an angel. The Voice told her of “ the great pity 
there was in France,” and that one day she must go into 
France and help the coimtry. She had visions with the 
Voices ; visions first of St. Michael, and then of St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret. She hated telling her hypo- 
critical judges anything about these heavenly visions, but 
it seems that she really believed in their appearance, 
believed that she had embraced the knees of St. Margaret 
and St. Catherine, and she did reverence to them when 
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they came to her. “ I saw them with my bodily eyes, 
as I see you,” she said to her judges, ” and when they 
departed from me I wept, and well I wished that they 
had taken me with them.” 

What are we to think about these visions and these 
Voices which were with Joan to her death ? 

Some have thought that she was mad ; others that 
she only told the story to win a hearing and make herself 
important ; or, again, that a trick was played on her to 
win her aid. The last idea is impossible. The French 
Court did not want her. The second, as everyone will 
admit who reads Joan’s answers, and follows her step by 
step from childhood to victory, to captivity, to death, is 
also impossible. , She was as truthful as she was brave 
and wise. But was she partially insane ? It is certain 
that mad people do hear voices which are not real, and 
believe that they come to them from without. But 
these mad voices say mad things. Now, Joan’s Voices 
never said anything but what was wise beyond her own 
wisdom, and right and true. She governed almost all 
her a(#tions by their advice. When she disobeyed “ her 
counsel,” as she called it, the result was evil, and once, 
as we shall see, was ruinous. Again, Joan was not only 
healthy, but wonderfully strong, ready, and nimble. In 
all her converse with princes and priests and warriors, 
she spoke and acted like one born in their own rank. In 
mind, as in body, she was a marvel, none such has ever been 
known. It is impossible, then, to say that she was mad. 
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In the whole history of the world, as far as we know it, 
there is only one example hke that of Joan of Arc. Mad 
folk hear voices ; starved nuns, living always with their 
thoughts bent on heaven, women of feeble body, accus- 
tomed to faints and to fits, have heard voices and seen 
visions. Some of them have been very good women : 
none have been strong, good riders, skilled in arms, able 
to march all day long with little food, and to draw the 
arrow from their own wound and mount horse and charge 
again, like Joan of Arc. Only one great man, strong, 
brave, wise, and healthy, has been attended by a Voice, 
which taught him what to do, or rather what not to do. 
That man was Socrates, the most hardy soldier, the most 
unwearied in the march, and the wisest man of Greece. 
Socrates was put to death for this Voice of his, on the 
charge of “ bringing in new gods.” Joan of Arc died for 
her Voices, because her enemies argued that she was no 
saint, but a witch ! These two, the old philosopher and 
the untaught peasant girl of nineteen, stand alone in the 
endless generations of men, alone in goodness, wisdom, 
courage, strength, combined with a mysterious and« fatal 
gift. More than this it is now forbidden to us to know. 
But when we remember that such a being as Joan of Arc 
has only appeared once since time began, and that once 
just when France seemed lost beyond all hope, we need 
not wonder at those who say that France was saved by no 
common good fortune and happy chance, but by the will 
of Heaven, 
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In one respect, Joan’s conduct after these Voices and 
visions began, was perhaps, as regarded herself, un- 
fortunate. She did not speak of them to her parents, 
nor tell about them to the priest when she confessed. 
Her enemies were thus able to say, later, that they could 
not have been holy visions or Voices, otherwise she would 
not have concealed them from her father, her mother, and 
the priest, to whom she was bound to tell everything, and 
from whom she should have sought advice. Thus, long 
afterwards, St. Theresa had visions, and, in obedience to 
her priest, she at first distrusted these, as perhaps a 
delusion of evil, or a temptation of spiritual pride. Joan, 
however, was afraid that her father would interfere with 
her mission, and prevent her from going to the king. She 
believed that she must not be “ disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” 


How Joan the Maid went to VAUCOUiiEURS 

It was in 1424 that the Voices first came to Joan the 
Maid.# The years went on, bringing more and more 
sorrow to France. In 1428 only a very few small towns 
in the east still held out for the Dauphin, and these were 
surrounded on every side by enemies. Meanwhile the 
Voices came more frequently, urging Joan to go into 
France, and help her country. She asked how she, a girl, 
who could not ride or use sword and lance, could be of any 
help ? Rather would she stay at home and spin beside 
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her dear mother. At the same time she was encouraged 
by one of the vague old prophecies which were as common 
in France as in Scotland. A legend ran “ that France 
was to be saved by a Maiden from the Oak Wood,” and 
there was an Oak Wood, near Domremy. Some such 
prophecy had an influence on Joan, and probably helped 
people to believe in her. The Voices, moreover, instantly 
and often commanded her to go to Vaucouleurs, a neigh- 
bouring town which was loyal, and there meet Kobert de 
Baudricourt, who was captain of the French garrison. 
Now, Eobert de Baudricourt was not what is called a 
romantic person. Though little over thirty, he had 
already married, one after the other, two rich widows. 
He was a gallant soldier, but a plain practical man, very 
careful of his own interest, and cunning enough to hold 
his own among his many enemies, English, Burgundian, 
and Lorrainers. It was to Him that Joan must go, a 
country girl to a great noble, and tell him that she, and 
she alone, could save France ! 

Joan knew what manner of man Robert de Baudri- 
court was, for her father had been obliged to visit him, 
and speak for the people of Domremy when they were 
oppressed. She could hardly hope that he would listen to 
her, and it was with a heavy heart that she found a good 
reason for leaving home to visit Vaucouleurs. Joan had 
a cousin, a niece of her mother’s, who was married to one 
Durand Lassois, at Burey en Vaux, a village near Vaucou- 
leurs. This cousin invited Joan to visit her for a week. 
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\.t the end of that time she spoke to her cousin’s husband, 
rhere was an old saying, as we saw, that France would 
be rescued by a Maid, and she, as she told Lassois, was 
ihat Maid. Lassois listened, and, whatever he may have 
thought of her chances, he led her to Eobert de Baudri- 
court. 

Joan came, on May 18, 1428, in her simple red dress, 
and walked straight up to the captain among his men. 
3he knew him, she said, by what her Voices had told her, 
but she may also have heard him described by her father. 
3he told him that the Dauphin must keep quiet, and risk 
ao battle, for before the middle of Lent next year (1429) 
God would send him succour. She added that the king- 
dom belonged, not to the Dauphin, but to her Master, who 
willed that the Dauphin should be crowned, and she herself 
would lead him to Reims, to be anointed with the holy oU. 

“ And who is your Master ? ” said Robert. 

•“ The King of Heaven ! ” 

Robert, very naturally, thought that Joan was crazed, 
and shrugged his shoulders. He bluntly told Lassois to 
box h#r ears, and take her back to her father. So she had 
to go home ; but here new troubles . awaited her. The 
enemy came down on Domremy and burned it ; Joan 
and her family fled to Neufchateau, where they stayed 
for a few days. It was perhaps about this time that a 
young man declared that Joan had promised to marry 
him, and he actually brought her before a court of justice, 
to make her fulfil her promise. 
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Joan was beautiful, well-shaped, dark-haired, and 
charming in her manner. 

We have a letter which two young knights, Andre and 



BOBEBT THINKS JOAN CRAZED 


Guy de Laval, wrote to their mother in the following year. 
“ The Maid was armed from neck to heel,” they say, “ but 
unhelmeted ; she carried a lance in her hand. Afterwards, 
when we lighted down from our horses at Selles, I went to 
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her lodging to see her, and she called for wine for mo, 
saying she would soon make me drink wine in Paris ” 
(then held by the English), “ and, indeed, she seems a 
thing wholly divine, both to look on her and to hear her 
sweet voice.” 

It is no wonder that the young man of Domremy 
wanted to marry Joari ; but she had given no promise, 
and he lost his foolish lawsuit. She and her parents 
soon went back to Domremy. 


How Joan the Maid went again to Vaucoulburs 

In Domremy they found that the enemy had ruined 
everything. Their cattle were safe, for they had been 
driven to Neufchateau, but when Joan looked from her 
father’s garden to the church, she saw nothing but a heap 
of smoking ruins. She had to go to say her prayers now 
at the church of Greux. These things only made her feel 
more deeply the sorrows of her country. The time was 
drawing near when she had prophesied that the Dauphin 
was t<t receive help from heaven — namely, in the Lent of 
1429. On that year the season was held more than 
commonly sacred, for Good Friday and the Annunciation 
fell on the same day. So, early in January 1429, Joan 
the Maid turned her back on Domremy, which she was 
never to see again. Her cousin Lassois came and asked 
leave for Joan to visit him again ; she said good-bye to 
her father and mother, and to her friend Mengette, but to 
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her dearest friend Hauvette she did not even say good-bye, 
for she could not bear it. She went to her cousin’s house 
at Burey, and there she stayed for six weeks, hearing bad 
news of the siege of Orleans by the English. Meanwhile, 
Eobert de Baudricourt, in Vaucouleurs, was not easy in 
his mind, for he was likely to lose the protection of Rene 
of Anjou, the Due de Bar, who was on the point of joining 
the English. Thus Robert may have been more inclined 
to listen to Joan than when he bade her cousin box her 
ears and take her back to her father. A squire named 
Jean de Nouillompont met Joan one day. 

“ Well, my lass,” said he, ” is our king to be driven 
from France, and are we all to become English ? ” 

” I have come here,” said Joan, “ to bid Robert de 
Baudricourt lead me to the king, but he will not listen to 
me. And yet to the king I must go, even if I walk my 
legs down to the knees ; for none in all the world — king, 
nor duke, nor the King of Scotland’s daughter — can save 
France, but myself only. Certes, I would rather stay and 
spin with my poor mother, for to fight is not my calling ; 
but I must go and I must fight, for so my Lord will 
have it.” 

“ And who is your Lord ? ” said Jean de Nouillompont. 

“ He is God,” said the Maiden. 

“ Then, so help me God, I shall take you to the king,” 
said Jean, putting her hands in his. “ When do we 
start ? ” 

“ To-day is better than to-morrow,” said the Maid. 
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Joan was now staying in Vaucouleurs with Catherine 
le Eoyer. One day, as she and Catherine were sitting at 
their spinning-wheels, who should come in but Robert de 
Baudricourt with the cure of the town. Robert had 
fancied that perhaps Joan was a witch ! He told the 
priest to perform some rite of the Church over her, so that 
if she were a witch she would be obliged to run away. 
But when the words were^spoken, Joan threw herself at 
the knees of the priest, saying, “ Sir, this is ill done of you, 
for you have heard my confession and know that I am not 
a witch.” 

Robert was now half disposed to send her to the king 
and let her take her chance. But days dragged on, and 
when Joan was not working she would be on her knees in 
the crypt or underground chapel of the Chapel Royal in 
Vaucouleurs. Twenty-seven years later a chorister boy 
told how he often saw her praying there for France. Now 
people began to hear of Joan, and the Duke of Lorraine 
asked her to visit him at Nancy, where she bade him lead 
a better life. He is said to have given her a horse and 
some tfttoney. On February 12 the story goes that she 
went to Robert de Baudricourt. 

‘‘ You delay too long,” she said. “ On this very day, 
at Orleans, the gentle Dauphin has lost a battle.” 

This was, in fact, the Battle of Herrings, so called 
because the Enghsh defeated and cut off a French and 
Scottish force which attacked them as they were bringing 
herrings into camp for provisions in Lent. If this tale 
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king’s secretary, Joan has told us nothing about it 
herself. 

Now the people of Vaucouleurs bought clothes for 
Joan to wear on her journey to the Dauphin. They 


is true, Joan cannot have known of the battle by any 
common means ; but though it is vouched for by the 


“ 8IK, THIS IS ILIi DONE OP YOU 
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were such clothes as men wear — doublet, hose, surcoat, 
boots, and spurs — and Eobert de Baudricourt gave Joan 
a sword. 

In the end this man’s dress, which henceforth she 
always wore, proved the ruin of Joan. Her enemies, the 
English and false French, made it one of their chief charges 
against her that she dressed, as they chose to say, im- 
modestly. It is not very clear how she came to wear 
men’s garments. Jean de Nouillompont, her first friend, 
asked her if she would go to the king (a ten days’ journey 
on horseback) dressed as she was, in her red frock. She 
answered “ that she would gladly have a man’s dress,” 
which he says that he provided. Her reason was that she 
would have to be living alone among men-at-arms, and 
she thought that it was more modest to wear armour like 
the rest. Also her favourite saint, St. Margaret, had done 
this once when in danger. St. Marina had worn a monk’s 
clothes when obliged to live in a monastery. Besides, in 
all the romances of chivalry, and the favourite poems of 
knights and ladies, we find fair maidens fighting in arms 
like men, or travelling dressed as pages, and nobody ever 
thought the worse of them. Therefore this foolish charge 
of the English against Joan the Maid was a mere piece of 
cruel hypocrisy. 
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How Joan the Maid rode to Chinon 

On February 23, 1429, the gate of the httle castle of 
Vaucouleurs, “ the Gate of France,” which is still standing, 
was thrown open. Seven travellers rode out, among them 
two squires, Jean de Nouillompont and Bertrand de 
Poulengy, with their attendants, and Joan the Maid. 
“ Go, and let what will come of it come ! ” said Eobert 
de Baudricourt. He did not expect much to come of it. 
It was a long journey — they were eleven days on the 
road — and a dangerous. But Joan laughed at danger. 
” God will clear my path to the king, for to this end I was 
born.” Often they rode by night, stopping at monas- 
teries when they could. Sometimes they slept out under 
the sky. Though she was so young and so beautiful, with 
the happiness of her long desire in her eyes, and the glory 
of her future shining on her, these two young gentlemen 
never dreamed of paying their court to her and making 
love, as in romances they do, for they regarded her “ as if 
she had been an angel.” “ They were in awe of her,” 
they said, long afterwards, long after the angels hacf taken 
Joan to be with their company in heaven. And all the 
knights who had seen her said the same. Dunois and 
d’Aulon and the beautiful Due d’Alen^on, “ le beau Due ” 
as Joan called him, they all said that she was “ a thing 
enskied and sainted.” So on they rode, six men and a 
maid, through a country full of English and Burgundian 
soldiery. There were four rivers to cross, Marne, Aube, 
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Seine, and Yonne, and the rivers were “ great and mickle 
o’ spate,” running red with the rains from bank to bank, 
so that they could not ford the streams, but must go by 
unfriendly towns, where alone there were bridges. Joan 
would have liked to stay and go to church in every town, 
but this might not be. However, she heard mass thrice 
at the church of her favourite saint, Catherine de Fierbois, 
between Loches and Chinon, in a friendly country. And 
a strange thing happened later in that church. 

From Fierbois Joan made some clerk write to the king 
that she was coming to help him, and that she would 
know him among all his men. Probably it was here that 
she wrote to beg her parents’ pardon, and they forgave 
her, she says. Meanwhile news reached the people then 
besieged in Orleans that a marvellous Maiden was riding 
to their rescue. On March 6 Joan arrived in Chinon, 
where for two or three days the king’s advisers would not 
let him see her. At last they yielded, and she went 
straight up to him, and when he denied that he was the 
king, she told him that she knew well who he was. 

“ There is the king,” said Charles, pointing to^ richly 
dressed noble. 

“ No, fair sire. You are he ! ” 

Still, it was not easy to believe. Joan stayed at 
Chinon in the house of a noble lady. The young Due 
d’Alen 9 on was on her side from the first, bewitched by 
her noble horsemanship, which she had never learned. 
Great people came to see her, but, when she was alone. 
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she wept and prayed. The king sent messengers to 
inquire about her at Domremy, but time was going on, 
and Orleans was not relieved. 


How Joan the Maid showed a Sign to the King 

Joan was weary of being asked questions. One day 
she went to Charles and said, “ Gentle Dauphin, why do 
you delay to believe me ? I tell you that God has taken 
pity on you and your people, and I will tell you, by your 
leave, something which will show you that you should 
believe me.” 

Then she told him secretly something which, as he 
said, none could know but God and himself. A few months 
later, in July, a man about the court wrote a letter, in 
which he declares that none knows what Joan told the 
king, but he was plainly as glad as if something had been 
revealed to him by the Holy Spirit, We have three 
witnesses of this, one of them is the famous Dunois, to 
whom the king himself told what happened. 

Wl»at did Joan say to the king, and what was the 
sign ? About this her enemies later examined her ten 
times. She told them from the very first that she would 
never let them know ; that, if they made her speak, what 
she spoke would not be the truth. At last she told them 
a kind of parable about an angel and a crown, which 
neither was nor was meant to be taken as true. It was 
the king's secret, and Joan kept it. 
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We learn the secret in this way. There was a man 
named Pierre Sala in the service of Louis XI. and Charles 
VIII. of France. In his youth, Pierre Sala used to hunt 
with M. de Boisy, who, in his youth, had been gentleman 
of the bedchamber to Charles VII., Joan’s king. To 
de Boisy Charles VII. told the secret, and de Boisy told it 
to Pierre Sala. At this time of his misfortunes (1429), 
when his treasurer had only four crowns in his coffers, 
Charles went into his oratory to pray alone, and he made 
his prayer to God secretly, not aloud, but in his mind. 

Now, what Joan told the king was the secret prayer 
which he had made in his own heart when alone. And 
ten years later, when Joan was long dead, an impostor 
went about saying that she was the Maid, who had come 
to life again. She was brought to Charles, who said, 
“ Maiden, my Maid, you are welcome back again if you 
can tell me the secret that is between you and me.” But 
the false Maid, falling on her knees, confessed all her 
treason. 

This is the story of the sign given to the king, which 
is not the least strange of the things done by J«an the 
Maid. But there is a thing stranger yet, though not so 
rare. 

The king to whom Joan brought this wonderful 
message, the king whom she loved so loyally, and for 
whom she died, spoiled all her plans. He, with his 
political advisers, prevented her from driving the English 
quite out of France. These favourites, men like the fat 
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La Tremouille, found their profit in dawdling and 
delaying, as politicians generally do. They were l^zy, 
comfortable, cowardly, disbelieving ; in their hearts they 
hated the Maid, who put them to so much trouble. As 
for Charles, to whom the Maid was so loyal, had he been 
a man like the Black Prince, or even like Prince Charlie, 
Joan would have led him into Paris before summer was 
ended. “ I shall only last one year and little more,” she 
often said to the king. The Due d’Alen9on heard her, 
and much of that precious year was wasted. Charles, to 
tell the truth, never really believed in her ; he never 
quite trusted her ; he never led a charge by her side ; 
and, in the end, he shamefully deserted her, and left the 
Maid to her doom. 


How Joan the Maid was examined at Poictiers 

Weeks had passed, and Joan had never yet seen a blow 
struck in war. She used to exercise herself in horseman- 
ship, and knightly sports of tilting, and it is wonderful 
that a peasant girl became, at once, one of the besf riders 
among the chivalry of France. The young Due d’Alen^on, 
lately come from captivity in England, saw how gallantly 
she rode, and gave her a horse. He and his wife were her 
friends from the first, when the politicians and advisers 
were against her. But, indeed, whatever the Maid 
attempted, she did better than others, at once, without 
teaching or practice. It was now determined that Joan 
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should be taken to Poictiers, and examined before all the 
learned men, bishops, doctors, and higher clergy who still 
were on the side of France. There was good reason for 
this delay. It was plain to all, friends and foes, that the 
wonderful Maid was not Like other men and women, with 
her Voices, her visions, her prophecies, and her powers. 
All agreed that she had some strange help given to her ; 
but who gave it ? This aid must come, people thought 
then, either from heaven or hell — either from God and his 
saints, or from the devil and his angels. Now, if any 
doubt could be thrown on the source whence Joan’s aid 
came, the English might argue (as of course they did) that 
she was a witch and a heretic. If she was a heretic and a 
witch, then her king was involved in her wickedness, and 
so he might be legally shut out from his kingdom. It 
was necessary, therefore, that Joan should be examined 
by learned men. They must find out whether she had 
always been good, and a true believer, and whether her 
Voices always agreed in everything with the teachings of 
the Church. Otherwise her angels must be devils in 
disguise. For these reasons Joan vras carried to Poictiers. 
During three long weeks the learned men asked her 
questions, and, no doubt, they wearied her terribly. But 
they said it was wonderful how wisely this girl, who “ did 
not know A from B,” replied to their puzzling inquiries. 
She told the story of her visions, of the command laid 
upon her to rescue Orleans. Said Guillaume Aymeri, 
“You ask for men-at-arms, and you say that God will 
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have the English to leave France and go home. If that 
is true, no men-at-arms are needed ; God’s pleasure can 
drive the English out of the land.” 

In God’s name,” said the Maid, “ the men-at-arms 
will fight, and God will give the victory.” Then came the 
learned Seguin ; “ a right sour man was he,” said those 
who knew him. 

Seguin was a Limousin, and the Limousins spoke in a 
queer accent at which the other French were always 
laughing. 

“ In what language do your Voices speak ? ” asked he. 

“ In a better language than yours ” said Joan, and the 
bishops smiled at the country quip. 

” We may not believe in you,” said Seguin, “ unless 
you show us a sign.” 

” I did not come to Poictiers to work miracles,” said 
Joan ; ” take me to Orleans, and I shall show you the 
signs that I am sent to do.” And show them she did. 

Joan never pretended to work miracles. Though, in 
that age, people easily believed in miracles, it is curious 
that none worth mentioning were invented about Joan 
in her own time. She knew things in some strange way 
sometimes, but the real miracle was her extraordinary 
wisdom, genius, courage, and power of enduring hardship. 

At last, after examining witnesses from Domremy, and 
the Queen of Sicily and other great ladies to whom Joan 
was entrusted, the clergy found nothing in her but “ good- 
ness, humility, frank maidenhood, piety, honesty, and 
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simplicity.” As for her wearing a man’s dress, the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun said to the king, “ It is more becoming 
to do these things in man’s gear, since they have to be 
done amongst men.” 

The king therefore made up his mind at last. Jean 


IN A BETTER LANGUAGE THAN YOURS,” SAID JOAN 


and Pierre, Joan’s brothers, were to ride with her to 
Orleans ; her old friends, her first friends, Jean de Nouil- 
lompont and Bertrand de Poulengy, had never left her. 
She was given a squire, Jean d’Aulon, a very good man, 
and a page, Louis de Coutes, and a chaplain. The king 
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gave Joan armour and horses, and offered her a sword. 
But her Voices told her that, behind the altar of St. 
Catherine de Fierbois, where she heard mass on her way 
to Chinon, there was an old sword, with five crosses on the 
blade, buried in the earth. That sword she was to wear. 
A man whom Joan did not know, and had never seen, was 
sent from Tours, and found the sword in the place which 
she described. The sword was cleaned of rust, and the 
king gave her two sheaths, one of velvet, one of cloth of 
gold, but Joan had a leather sheath made for use in war. 
She also commanded a banner to be made, with the Lilies 
of France on a white field. There was also a picture of 
God, holding the round world, and two angels at the 
sides, with the sacred words, Jhesu Maria. On another 
flag was the Annunciation, the Virgin holding a lily, and 
’the angel coming to her. In battle, when she led a charge, 
Joan always carried her standard, that she might not be 
able to use her sword. She wished to kill nobody, and 
said “ she loved her banner forty times more than her 
sword.” Joan afterwards broke St. Catherine’s sword, 
when slapping a girl (who richly deserved to be slagped) 
with the flat of the blade. Her enemies, at her trial, 
wished to prove that her flag was a kind of magical talis- 
man, but Joan had no belief in anything of that kind. 
What she believed in was God, her Voices, and her just 
cause. 

When once it was settled that she was to lead an army 
to relieve Orleans, she showed her faith by writing a letter 
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addressed to the King of England ; Bedford, the Regent ; 
and the English generals at Orleans. This letter was 
sent from Blois, late in April. It began Jhesu Maria. 
Joan had no ill-will against the English. She bade them 
leave France, “ and if you are reasonable, you yet may 
ride in the Maid’s company, where the French will do the 
fairest feat of arms that ever yet was done for Christentie.” 
Probably she had in her mind some Crusade. But before 
France and England can march together, “ do ye justice 
to the King of Heaven and .the Blood Royal of France. 
Yield to the Maid the keys of all the good towns which ye 
have taken and assailed in France.” If they did not 
yield to the Maid and the king, she will come on them to 
their sorrow. “ Duke of Bedford, the Maid prays and 
entreats you not to work your own destruction ! ” 

We may imagine how the English laughed and swore 
when they received this letter. They threw the heralds 
of the Maid into prison, and threatened to burn them as 
heretics. From the very first, the English promised to 
burn Joan as a witch and a heretic. This fate was always 
beforA her eyes. But she went where her Voices called 
her. 


How Joan the Maid rode to relieve Orleans 

At last the men-at-arms who were to accompany Joan 
were ready. She rode at their head, as Andre de Laval 
and Guy de Laval saw her, and described her in a letter 
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to their mother. She was armed in white armour, but 
unhelmeted, a little axe in her hand, riding a great black 



“ LEAD HIM TO THE CROSS ! ” CRIED SHE 


charger, that reared at the door of her lodging and would 
not let her mount. 

“ ‘ Lead him to the Cross ! ’ cried she, for a Cross stood 
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on the roadside, by the church. There he stood as if he 
had been stone, and she mounted. Then she turned to 
the church, and said, in her girlish voice, ‘ You priests and 
churchmen, make prayers and processions to God.’ Then 
she cried, ‘ Forwards, Forwards ! ’ and on she rode, a 
pretty page carrying her banner, and with her little axe 
in her hand.’ ” And so Joan went to war. She led, she 
says, ten or twelve thousand soldiers. Among the other 
generals were Xaintrailles and La Hire. Joan made her 
soldiers confess themselves ; as for La Hire, a brave, 
rough soldier, she forbade him to swear, as he used to do, 
but, for his weakness, she permitted him to say. By my 
baton ! This army was to defend a great convoy of pro- 
visions, of which the people of Orleans stood in sore need. 
Since November they had been besieged, and now it was 
late April. The people in Orleans were not yet starving, 
but food came in slowly, and in small quantities. From 
the- first the citizens had behaved well ; a Scottish priest 
describes their noble conduct. They had burned all the 
outlying suburbs, beyond the wall, that they might not 
give f^Jielter to the English. They had plenty of cannon, 
which carried large rough stone balls, and usually did 
little harm. But a gun was fired, it is said by a small boy, 
which killed Salisbury, the English general, as he looked 
out of an arrow-sht in a fort that the English had taken. 

The French general-in-chief was the famous Dunois, 
then called the Bastard of Orleans. On the English side 
was the brave Talbot, who fought under arms for sixty 
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years, and died fighting when he was over eighty. There 
were also Suffolk, Pole, and Glasdale, whom the French 
called “ Classidas.” The English had not soldiers enough 
to surround and take so large a town, of 30,000 people, in 
ordinary war. But, as Dunois said, “ two hundred English 
could then beat a thousand French ” — that is, as the 
French were before the coming of the Maid. 

The position of Orleans was this ; it may be most 
easily understood from the map. 

Looking down the river Loire, Orleans lies on your 
right hand. It had strong walls in an irregular square ; 
it had towers on the wall, and a bridge of many arches 
crossing to the left side of the river. At the further end 
of this bridge were a fort and rampart called Les Tourelles, 
and this fort had already been taken by the English, 
so that no French army could cross the bridge to help 
Orleans. Indeed, the bridge was broken. The rampart 
and the fort of Les Tourelles were guarded by another 
strong work, called Les Augustins. All round the outside 
of the town, on the right bank, the English had built 
strong redoubts, which they called bastilles. “ l^aris ” 
was the bastille which blocked the road from Paris, 
“ London ” and “ Rouen ” were bastilles on the western 
side, but on the east, above the town, and on the Orleans 
bank of the Loire, the English had only one bastille, St. 
Loup. Now, as Joan’s army mustered at Blois, south of 
Orleans, further down the river, she might march on the 
left side of the river, cross it by boats above Orleans, and 
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enter the town where the English were weakest and had 
only one fort, St. Loup. Or she might march up the 
right bank, and attack the English where they were 
strongest, and had many bastilles. The Voices bade the 
Maid act on the boldest plan, and enter Orleans where the 
English were strongest, on the right bank of the river. 
The English would not move, said the Voices. She was 
certain that they would not even sally out against her. 
But Dunois in Orleans, and the generals with the Maid, 
thought this plan very perilous, as, indeed, it was. They 
therefore deceived her, caused her to think that Orleans 
was on the lefi bank of the Loire, and led her thither. 
When she arrived, she saw that they had not played her 
fair — that the river lay between her and the town, and the 
strongest force of the enemy. 

The most astonishing thing about Joan is that, though 
she had never yet seen a sword-stroke dealt in anger, 
she understood the great operations of war better than 
seasoned generals. It was not only that she, like old 
Bliicher, always cried Forwards ! Audacity, to fight on 
every chance, carries men far in battle. But Joan was 
most expert in war,” said the Due d’Alen9on, “ both with 
the lance and in massing an army, and arraying battle, 
and in the management of artillery. For all men marvelled 
how far-sighted and prudent she was in war, as if she had 
been a captain of thirty years’ standing, and, above all, 
in the service of the artillery, for in that she was right 
well skilled.” 
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This girl of seventeen saw that, if a large convoy of 
provisions was to be thrown into a besieged town, the 
worst way was to try to ferry the supplies across a river 
under the enemy’s fire. But Dunois and the other 
generals had brought her to this pass, and the Maid was 
sore ill-pleased. Now we shall see what happened, as it 
is reported in the very words of Dunois, the French 
general in Orleans. Joan had been brought, as we said, 
to the wrong bank of the Loire ; it ran between her and 
the town where she would be. The wind was blowing in 
her teeth ; boats could not cross with the troops and 
provisions. There she sat her horse and chafed till Dunois 
came out and crossed the Loire to meet her. This is what 
he says about Joan and her conduct. 


How Joan the Maid entered Orleans 

They wore on the wrong side of the Loire, opposite 
St. Loup, where the English held a strong fort. “ I did 
not. think, and the other generals did not think,’’ says 
Dunois^ “ that the men-at-arms with the Maid were a 
strong enough force to bring the provisions into the town. 
Above all, it was difficult to get boats and ferry over the 
supplies, for both wind and stream were dead against us. 
Then Joan spoke to me thus : 

“ ‘ Are you the Bastard of Orleans ? ’ 

That am I, and glad of your coming.’ 

“ ‘ Is it you who gave counsel that I should come 

F 
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bither by that bank of the stream, and not go straight 
where Talbot and the English are ? ’ 

“ ‘ I myself, and others wiser than I, gave that advice, 
and we think it the better way and the surer.’ 

“ ‘ In God’s name, the counsel of our God is wiser and 
surer than yours. You thought to deceive me, and you 
have deceived yourselves, for I bring you a better rescue 
than ever shall come to soldier or city — that is, the help 
of the King of Heaven. . . .’ 

“ Then instantly, and as it were in one moment, the 
wind changed that had been dead against us, and had 
hindered the boats from carrying the provisions into 
Orleans, and the sails filled.” 

Dunois now wished Joan to cross by boat and enter 
the town, but her army could not cross, and she was loth 
to leave them, lest they fell into sin, for she had made 
them all confess at Blois. However, the army returned 
to Blois, to cross by the bridge there, and come upon the 
Orleans bank, as Joan had intended from the first. Then 
Joan crossed in the boat, holding in her hand the- lily 
standard. So she and La Hire and Dunois ro|ie into 
Orleans, where the people crowded round her, blessing 
her, and trying to kiss her hand. Night had fallen, there 
were torches flaring in the wind, and, as the people thronged 
about her, a torch set fire to the fringe of her banner. 
“ Then spurred she her horse, and turned him gracefully 
and put out the flame, as if she had long followed the wars, 
which the men-at-arms beheld with wonder, and the folk 




her two brothers and her gentlemen, her old friends, 
Nouillompont and Poulengy. 

Next day, without leave from Joan, La Hire led a sally 
against the English, fought bravely, but failed, and Joan 


of Orleans.” So they led her with great joy to the Kegnart 
Gate, and the house of Jacques Boucher, treasurer of the 
Duke of Orleans, and there was she gladly received, with 


“THEN SPURRED SHE HER HORSE . . . AND PUT OUT THE 

FDAMB ** 
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wished once more to bid the English go in peace. The 
English, of course, did not obey her summons, and it is 
said that they answered with wicked words which made 
her weep. For she wept readily, and blushed when she 
was moved. In her anger she went to a rampart, and, 
crying aloud, bade the English begone ; but they repeated 
their insults, and threatened yet again to burn her. Next 
day (May 1), Dunois went off to bring the troops from 
Blois, and Joan rode round and inspected the English 
position. They made no attempt to take her. A super- 
stitious fear of her “ witchcraft ” had already fallen on 
them ; they had lost heart and soon lost all. On May 4 
the army returned from Blois. Joan rode out to meet 
them, priests marched in procession, singing hymns, but 
the English never stirred. They were expecting fresh 
troops under Fastolf. “ If you do not let me know when 
Fastolf comes,” cried the Maid merrily to Dunois, “ I will 
have your head cut off.” But for some reason, probably 
because they did not wish her to run risk, they did not tell 
Joan when the next fight began. She had just lain down 
to sleep when she leaped up with a noise, wakenfhg her 
squire. ” My Voices toll me,” she said, “ that I must go 
against the English, but whether to their forts or against 
Fastolf I know not.” 

There was a cry in the street ; Joan armed herself ; 
her page came in. 

” Wretched boy ! ” she said. “ French blood is 
flowing, and you never told me ! ” 
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In a moment she was in the street, the page handed to 
her the lily flag from the upper window. Followed by 
her squire, d’Aulon, she galloped to the Burgundy Gate. 
They met wounded men. “ Never do I see French blood 
but my hair stands up on my head,” said Joan. She rode 
out of the gate to the English fort of St. Loup, which the 
Orleans men were attacking. Joan leaped into the fosse, 
under fire, holding her banner, and cheering on her men. 
St. Loup was taken by the French, in spite of a gallant 
defence, and Joan wept for the dead English, fearing that 
they had died unconfessed. Next day was Ascension 
Day. Joan, thinking “ the better the day the better the 
deed,” was for fighting. There was no battle, but she 
again summoned the English to withdraw, and again was 
insulted, and wept. 

The French generals now conceived a plan to make a 
feint, or a sham attack, on the English forts where they 
were strongest, on the Orleans side of the river. The 
English on the left side would cross to help their country- 
men, and then the French would take the forts beyond 
the biidge. Thus they would have a free path across the 
river, and would easily get supplies, and weary out the 
English. They only told Joan of the first part of their 
plan, but she saw that they were deceiving her. When 
the plan was explained she agreed to it ; her one wish was 
to strike swiftly and strongly. However, they did not 
carry out the plan ; they only assailed the forts on the 
left bank. 
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The French attacked the English fort of Les Augustins, 
beyond the river, but suddenly they fled to their bridge 
of boats ; while the English sallied out, yelling their 
insults at Joan. She turned, she gathered a few men, 
and charged. The English ran before her like sheep ; 
she planted her banner again in the ditch. The French 
hurried back to her, a great Englishman, who guarded the 
breach, was shot ; two French km’ghts leaped in, the 
others followed, and the English took refuge in the redoubt 
of Les Tourelles, their strong fort at the bridge-head. 

The Maid returned to Orleans, and, though it was a 
Friday, and she always fasted on Fridays, she was so 
weary that she ate some supper. A bit of bread, her page 
reports, was all that she usually ate. Now the generals 
sent to Joan and said that enough had been done. They 
had food, and could wait for another army from the king. 
“ You have been with your council,” she said, “ I have 
been with mine. The wisdom of God is greater than 
yours. Kise early to-morrow, do better than your best, 
keep close by me ; for to-morrow have I much to do, and 
more than ever yet I did, and to-morrow shall my; blood 
flow from a wound above my breast.” 

Joan had always said at Chinon that she would be 
wounded at Orleans. From a letter by a Flemish am- 
bassador, written three weeks before the event happened, 
we know that this is true. 

Next morning Joan’s host had got a fine fish for 
breakfast. “ Keep it till evening, and I will bring you a 
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God-damn ” (an Englishman) “ to eat his share,” said the 
Maid, “ and I will return by the bridge ; ” which was 
broken. 

The generals did not wish to attack the bridge-tower, 
but Joan paid them no attention. They were glad 
enough to follow, lest she took the fort without them. 

About half-past six in the morning the fight began, 
The French and Scottish leaped into the fosse, they set 
ladders against the walls, they reached the battlements, 
and were struck down by English swords and axes. 
Cannon-balls and great stones and arrows rained on 
thorn. “ Fight on ! ” cried the Maid ; “ the place is 
ours.” At one o’clock she set a ladder against the wall 
with her own hands, but was deeply wounded by an 
arrow, which pierced clean through between neck and 
shoulder. Joan wept, but seizing the arrow with her 
own hands she dragged it out. The men-at-arms wished 
to say magic spells over the wound to “ charm ” it, but 
this the Maid forbade as witchcraft. ” Yet,” says Dunois, 
“ she did not withdraw from the battle, nor took any 
medicine for the wound ; and the onslaught lasted from 
morning till eight at night, so that there was no hope of 
victory. Then I desired that the army should go back to 
the town, but the Maid came to me and bade me wait a 
little longer. Next she mounted her horse and rode into 
a vineyard, and there prayed for the space of seven 
minutes or eight. Then she returned, took her banner, 
and stood on the brink of the fosse. The English trembled 
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when they saw her, but our men returned to the charge 
and met with no resistance. The English fled or were 
slain, and Glasdale, who had insulted the Maid, was 
drowned ” (by the burning of the drawbridge between the 
redoubt and Les Tourelles. The Maid in vain besought 
him, with tears, to surrender and be ransomed), “ and we 
returned gladly into Orleans.” The people of Orleans 
had a great share in this victory. Seeing the English 
hard pressed, they laid long beams across the broken 
arches of the bridge, and charged by this perilous way. 
The triumph was even more that of the citizens than of 
the army. Homer tells us how Achilles, alone and unarmed, 
stood by the fosse and shouted, and how all the Trojans 
fled. But here was a greater marvel ; and the sight of 
the wounded girl, bowed beneath the weight of her banner, 
frighted stouter hearts than those of the men of Troy. 

Joan returned, as she had prophesied, by the bridge, 
but she did not make her supper off the fish : she took a 
little bread dipped in wine and water, her wound was 
dressed, and she slept. Next day the English drew up 
their men in line of battle. The French went out ifO meet 
them, and would have begun the attack. Joan said that 
God would not have them fight. 

“ If the English attack, we shall defeat them ; we are 
to let them go in peace if they will.” 

Mass was then said before the French army. 

When the rite was done, Joan asked : ‘‘Do they face 
us, or have they turned their hacks ? ” 
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It was the English backs that the French saw that 
day : Talbot’s men were in full retreat on Meun. 

From that hour May 8 is kept a holiday at Orleans in 
honour of Joan the Maiden. Never was there such a 
deliverance. In a week the Maid had driven a strong 
army, full of courage and well led, out of forts like Les 
Tourelles. The Due d’Alen^on visited it, and said that 
with a few men-at-arms he would have felt certain of 
holding it for a week against any strength however great. 
But Joan not only gave the French her spirit : her extra- 
ordinary courage in leading a new charge after so terrible 
a wound, “ six inches deep,” says d’Alen^on, made the 
English think that they were fighting a force not of this 
world. And that is exactly what they were doing. 


How Joan the Maid took Jargeau from 
THE English 

The Maid had shown her sign, as she promised ; she 
had rescued Orleans. Her next desire was to lead Charles 
to Reims, through a country occupied by the English, and 
to have him anointed there with the holy oil. Till this 
was done she could only regard him as Dauphin — king, 
indeed, by blood, but not by consecration. 

After all that Joan had accomplished, the king and his 
advisers might have believed in her. She went to the 
castle of Loches, where Charles was : he received her 
kindly, but still he did not seem eager to go to Reims. It 
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was a dangerous adventure, for which he and his favourites 
like La Tremouille had no taste. It seems that more 
learned men were asked to give their opinion. Was it safe 
and wise to obey the Maid ? On May 14, only six days 
after the relief of Orleans, the famous Gerson wrote down 
his ideas. He believed in the Maid. The king had already 
trusted her without fear of being laughed at ; she and the 
generals did not rely on the saints alone, but on courage, 
prudence, and skill. Even if, by ill fortune, she were to 
fail on a later day, the fault would not be hers, but would 
be God’s punishment of French ingratitude. “ Let us 
not harm, by our unbelief or injustice, the help which God 
has given us so wonderfully.” Unhappily, the French, or 
at least the Court, were unbelieving, ungrateful, unjust to 
Joan, and so she came to die, leaving her work half done. 
The Archbishop of Embrun said that Joan should always 
be consulted in great matters, as her wisdom was of God. 
And $.s long as the French took this advice they did well ; 
when they distrusted and neglected the Maid they failed, 
and were defeated and dishonoured. Councils were now 

held at Tours, and time was wasted as usual. As usual, 

♦ 

Joan was impatient. With Dunois, who tells the story, 
she went to see Charles at the castle of Loches. Some 
nobles and clergy were with him ; Joan entered, knelt, 
and embraced his knees. 

“ Noble Dauphin,” she said, “ do not hold so many 
councils, and such weary ones, hut come to Eeims and 
receive the crown.” 
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Harcourt asked her if her Voices, or “ counsel ” (as she 
called it) gave this advice. 

She blushed and said ; “I know what you mean, and 
will tell you gladly.” 

The king asked her if she wished to speak before so 
many people. 

Yes, she would speak. When they doubted her she 
prayed, “ and then she heard a Voice saying to her ; 

“ ‘ Daughter of God, go on, and I will help thee.’ 

“ And when she heard this Voice she was right glad, 
and wished that she could always be as she was then ; and 
as she spoke,” says Dunois, “ she rejoiced strangely, 
lifting her eyes to heaven.” And still she repeated ; “ I 
will last for only one year, or little more ; use me while 
you may.” 

Joan stirred the politicians at last. They would go to 
Reims, but could they leave behind them English garrisons 
in Jargeau, where Suffolk commanded, in Meun, where 
Talbot was, and in other strong places ? Already, 
without Joan, the French had attacked Jargeau, after 
the rescue of Orleans, .and had failed. Joan agreed to 
assail Jargeau. Her army was led by the “ fair duke,” 
d’Alengon. He had but lately come from prison in 
England, and his young wife was afraid to let him go to 
war. “ Madame,” said Joan, ‘‘ I will bring him back 
safe, and even better than he is now.” We shall see how 
she saved his life. It was now that Guy and Andre de 
Ijaval saw her, and wrote the description of her black 
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horse and white armour. They followed with her gladly, 
believing that with her glory was to be won. 

Let us tell what followed in* the words of the Due 
d’Alen^on. 

“ We were about six hundred lances, who wished to go 
against the town of Jargeau, then held by the English. 
That night we slept in a wood, and next day came Dunois 
and Florence d’llliers and some other captains. When 
wo were all met we were about twelve hundred lances ; 
and now arose a dispute among the captains, some think- 
ing that we should attack the city, others not so, for they 
said that the English were very strong, and had many 
men. Seeing this difference, Jeanne bade us have no 
fear of any numbers, nor doubt about attacking the 
English, because God was guiding us. She herself would 
rather be herding sheep than fighting, if she wore not 
certain that God was witli us. Thereon we rode to 
Jargeau, moaning to occupy the outlying houses, and 
there pass the night ; but the English knew of our ap- 
proach, and drove in our skirmishers. Seeing this, Jeanne 
took h^r banner and went to the front, bidding our men 
be in good heart. And they did so much that they held 
the suburbs of Jargeau that night. . . . Next morning 
we got ready our artillery, and brought guns up against 
the town. After some days a council was held, and I, 
with others, was ill content with La Hire, who was said 
to have parleyed with Lord Suffolk. La Hire was sent 
for, and came. Then it was decided to storm the town. 
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and the heralds cried, ‘ To the attack ! ’ and Jeanne said 
to me, ‘ Forward, gentle duke.’ I thought it was too 
early, but she said, ‘ Doubt not ; the hour is come when 
God pleases. Ah, gentle duke, are you afraid ? Know 



“ NOW AROSE A DISPUTE AMONG THE CAPTAINS ” 


you not that I promised your wife to bring you back safe 
and sound ? ’ as indeed she had said. As the onslaught 
was given, Jeanne bade me leave the place where I stood, 
‘ or yonder gun,’ pointing to one on the walls, ‘ will slay 
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you.’ Then I withdrew, and a little later de Lude was 
slain in that very place. And I feared greatly, con- 
sidering the prophecy of the Maid. Then we both went 
together to the onslaught ; and Suffolk cried for a parley, 
but no man marked him, and we pressed on. Jeanne 
was climbing a ladder, banner in hand, when her flag was 
struck by a stone, and she also was struck on her head, 
but her light helmet saved her. She leaped up again, 
crying, ‘ Friends, friends, on, on ! Our Lord has con- 
demned the English. They are ours ; be of good heart.’ 
In that moment Jargeau was taken, and the English fled 
to the bridges, we following, and more than eleven hundred 
of them were slain.” 

One Englishman at least died well. He stood up on 
the battlements, and dashed down the ladders till he was 
shot by a famous marksman of Lorraine. 

Suffolk and his brother were taken prisoners. Accord- 
ing to one account, written at the time, Suffolk surrendered 
to the Maid, as “ the most vahant woman in the world.” 
And thus the Maid stormed Jargeau. 

How THE Maid defeated the English at Path ay, 

AND OF THE StRANGE GuIDE 

The French slew some of their prisoners at Jargeau. 
Once Joan saw a man-at-arms strike down a prisoner. 
She leaped from her horse, and laid the wounded Enghsh- 
man’s head on her breast, consoling him, and bade a priest 
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come and hear his confession. Cruel and cowardly deeds 
are done in all wars, but when was there ever such a general 
as the Maid, to comfort the dying ? 

From Jargeau the Maid rode back to Orleans, where 
the people could not look on her enough, and made great 
festival. Many men came in to fight under her flag, 
among them Richemont, who had been on bad terms 
with Charles, the uncrowned king. Then Joan took the 
bridge-fort at Meun, which the English held ; next she 
drove the English at Beaugency into the citadel, and out 
of the town. 

As to what happened next, we have the story of 
Wavrin, who was fighting on the English side under 
Fastolf. The garrison of the English in Beaugency, he 
says, did not know whether to hold out or to yield. Talbot 
reported all this to Bedford, at Paris, and large forces 
were sent to relieve Beaugency. Wavrin rode with his 
captain, Fastolf, to Senville, where Talbot joined them, 
and a council was held. Fastolf said that the English 
had lost heart, and that Beaugency should be left to its 
fate, while the rest held out in strong places and jv^aited 
for reinforcements. But Talbot cried that, if he had only 
his own people, he would fight the French, with the help 
of God and St. George. Next morning Fastolf repeated 
what he had said, and declared that they would lose all 
King Henry had won. But Talbot was for fighting. So 
they marched to a place between Meun and Beaugency, 
and drew up in order of battle. The French saw them. 
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and occupied a strong position on a little hill. The 
English then got ready, and invited the French to come 
down and fight on the plain. But Joan was not so chival- 
rous as James IV. at Flodden. 

“ Go you to bed to-night, for it is late ; to-morrow, 
so please God and Our Lady, we will see you at close 
quarters.” 

The English then rode to Meun, and cannonaded the 
bridge-fort, which was held by the French. They hoped 
to take the bridge, cross it, march to Beaugency, and 
relieve the besieged there. But that very night Beau- 
gency surrendered to the Maid ! She then bade her 
army march on the English, who were retreating to Paris 
as soon as they heard how Beaugency had yielded. But 
how was the Maid to find the English ? “ Bide forward,” 

she cried, “ and you shall have a sure guide.” They had 
a guide, and a strange one. 

The English were marching towards Paris, near 
Pathay, when their eclaireurs (who beat the country on 
all sides) came in with the news that the French were 
following. But the French knew not where the English 
were, because the deserted and desolate country was 
overgrown with wood. 

Talbot decided to do what the English did at Creyy, 
where they won so glorious a victory. He lined the 
hedges in a narrow way with five hundred archers of his 
best, and he sent a galloper to bring thither the rest of 
his army. On came the French, not seeing the English 
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in ambush. In a few minutes they would have been shot 
down, and choked the pass with dying men and horses. 
But now was the moment for the strange guide. 

A stag was driven from cover by the French, and ran 
blindly among the ambushed English bowmen. Not 
knowing that the French were so near, and being archers 
from Eobin Hood’s country, who loved a deer, they raised 
a shout, and probably many an arrow flew at the stag. 
The French eclair eurs heard the cry, they saw the English, 
and hurried back with the news. 

“ Forward ! ” cried the Maid ; “if they were hung to 
the clouds we have them. To-day the gentle king will 
gain such a victory as never yet did he win.” 

The French dashed into the pass before Talbot had 
secured it. Fastolf galloped up, but the English thought 
that he was in flight ; the captain of the advanced guard 
turned his horse about and made off. Talbot was taken, 
Fastolf fled, “ making more sorrow than ever yet did 
man.” The French won a great victory. They needed 
their spurs, as the Maid had told them that they would, 
to follow their flying foes. The English lost somd'3000 
men. In the evening Talbot, as a prisoner, was presented 
to the Due d’Alen 9 on. 

“ You did not expect this in the morning ? ” said the 
duke. 

“ Fortune of war ! ” said Talbot. 

So ended the day of Pathay, and the adventure of the 
Strange Guide. 
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How THE Maid had the King crowned at 

Reims 

Here are the exploits which the Maid and the loyal 
French did in one week. She took Jargeau on June 11 ; 
on June 15 she seized the bridge of Meun ; Beaugency 
yielded to her on June 17 ; on June 18 she defeated the 
English army at Pathay. Now, sieges were long affairs 
in those days, as they are even to-day, when cannon are 
so much more powerful than they were in Joan’s time. 
Her success seemed a miracle to the world. 

This miracle, like all miracles, was wrought by faith. 
Joan believed in herself, in her country, and in God. It 
was not by visions and by knowing things strangely that 
she conquered, but by courage, by strength (on one 
occasion she never put off her armour for six days and 
six nights), and by inspiring the French with the sight of 
her valour. Without her visions, indeed, she would never 
have gone to war. She often said so. But, being at war, 
her word was, “ Help yourselves, and God will help you.” 
Who^ould be lazy or a coward when a girl set such an 
example ? 

The King of France and his favourites could be indolent 
and cowards. Had Charles VII. been such a man as 
Charles Stuart was in 1745, his foot would have been in 
the stirrup, and his lance in rest. In three months the 
English would have been driven into the sea. But the 
king loitered about the castles of the Loire with his 
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favourite, La Tremouille, and his adviser, the Arch- 
bishop of Eeims. They wasted the one year of Joan. 
There were jealousies against the Constable de Richemont 
of Brittany, who had come with all his lances to follow 
the lily flag. If once Charles were king indeed and the 
English driven out, La Tremouille would cease to bo 
powerful. This dastard sacrificed the Maid in the end, 
as he was ready to sacrifice France to his own private 
advantage. 

At last, with difficulty, Charles was brought to visit 
Eeims, and consent to be crowned like his ancestors. 
Seeing that he was never likely to move, Joan left the 
town where he was and went off into the country. This 
retreat brought Charles to his senses. The towns which 
he passed by yielded to him ; Joan went and summoned 
each. “ Now she was with the king in the centre, now 
with the rearguard, now with the van.” The town of 
Troyes, where there was an English garrison, did not wish 
to yield. There was a council in the king’s army : they 
said they could not take the place. 

” In two days it shall be yours, by force or by good 
will,” said the Maid. 

” Six days will do,” said the chancellor, ” if you are 
sure you speak truth.” 

Joan made ready for an attack. She was calling 
“ Forward ! ” when the town surrendered. Reims, after 
some doubts, yielded also, on July 16, and all the people 
with shouts of “ Noel ! ” welcomed the king. On July 17 
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the king was crowned and anointed with the Holy Oil by 
that very Archbishop of Eeims who always opposed 
Joan. The Twelve Peers of France were not all present 
— some were on the English side — but Joan stood by 
Charles, her banner in her hand “ It bore the brunt, 
and deserved to share the renown,” she said later to her 
accusers. 

When the ceremony was ended, and the Dauphi)i 
Charles was a crowned and anointed king, the Maid knelt 
weeping at his feet. 

“ Gentle king,” she said, ” now is accomplished the 
will of God, who desired that you should come to Eeims 
to be consecrated, and to prove that you are the true king 
and the kingdom is yours.” 

Then all the knights wept for joy. 

The king bade Joan choose her reward. Already 
horses, rich armour, jewelled daggers, had been given to 
her. These, adding to the beauty and glory of her aspect, 
had made men follow her more gladly, and for that she 
valued them. She, too, made gifts to noble ladies, and 
gave :^uch to the poor. She only wanted money to wage 
the war with, not for herself. Her family was made 
noble ; on their shield, between two lilies, a sword upholds 
the crown. Her father was at Eeims, and saw her in her 
glory. What reward, then, was Joan to choose ? She 
chose nothing for herself, but that her native village of 
Domremy should be free from taxes. This news her 
father carried home from the splendid scene at Eeims. 
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Would that we could leave the Maiden here, with 
Orleans saved, and her king crowned ! Would that she, 
who wept when her saints left her in her visions, and who 
longed to follow them, could have been carried by them 
to their Paradise ! 

But Joan had another task ; she was to be foiled by 
the cowardice of her king ; she was to be captured, 
possibly by treachery ; she was to be tried with the most 
cruel injustice ; she was to die by fire ; and was to set, 
through months of agony, such an example of wisdom, 
courage, and loyal honour as never was shown by man. 

Did Joan look forward to her end ; did she know that 
her days were numbered ? On the journey to Eeims she 
met some Domremy people at Chalons, and told them 
that she “ feared nothing but treachery.” Perhaps she 
already suspected the political enemies, the Archbishop 
of Reims and La Tremouille, who were to spoil her mission. 

As they went from Reims after the coronation, Dunois 
and the archbishop were riding by her rein. The people 
cheered and cried “ Noel,” 

“ They are a good people,” said Joan. ” Never saw 
I any more joyous at the coming of their king. Ah, would 
that I might be so happy when I end my days as to be 
buried here ! ” 

Said the archbishop : 

“ Oh, Jeanne, in what place do you hope to die ? ” 

Then she said : 

“ Where it pleases God ; for I know not that hour. 
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nor that place, more than ye do. But would to God, my 
Maker, that now I might depart, and lay down my arms, 
and help my father and mother, and keep their sheep 
with my brothers and my sister, who would rejoice to 
see me ! ” 

Some writers have reported Joan’s words as if she 
meant that she wished the king to let her go home and 
leave the wars. In their opinion Joan was only acting 
imder heavenly direction till the consecration of Charles. 
But from the first Joan threatened to drive the English 
quite out of France, and she also hoped to bring the Due 
d’ Orleans home from captivity in England. If her Voices 
had told her not to go on after the coronation, she would 
probably have said so at her trial, when she mentioned 
one or two acts of disobedience to her Voices. Again, 
had she been anxious to go home, Charles VII. and his 
advisers would have been only too glad to let her go. 
They did not wish her to lead them into dangerous places, 
and they hated obeying her commands. 

Some French authors have, very naturally, wished to 
beheve that the Maid could make no error, and cowld not 
fail ; they therefore draw a line between what she did up 
to the day of Reims, and what she did afterwards. They 
hold that she was divinely led till the coronation, and not 
later. But it is difficult to agree with them here. As we 
saw, Gerson told the French that by injustice and in- 
gratitude they might hinder the success of the Maid. His 
advice was a prophecy. 
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IV 

HOW THE MAID RODE TO PARIS 

What was to be done after the crowning of the king ? 
Bedford, the regent for the child Henry VL, expected to 
see Joan under the walls of Paris. He was waiting for the 
troops which the Cardinal of Winchester had collected in 
England as a crusading army against the Hussite heretics, 
a kind of Protestants who were giving trouble. Bedford 
induced Winchester to bring his men to France, but they 
had not arrived. The Duke of Burgundy, the head of 
the great French party which opposed Charles, had been 
invited by the Maid to Reims. Again she wrote to him : 
“ Make a firm, good peace with the King of France,” she 
said ; “ forgive each other with kind hearts ” — for the 
Duke’s father had been murdered by the friends of Charles. 
“ I pray and implore you, with joined hands, fight not 
against France. Great pity it would be of the great battle 
and bUodshed if your men come against us.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, far from listening to Joan’s 
prayer, left Paris and went to raise men for the English. 
Meanwhile Charles was going from town to town, and all 
received him gladly. But Joan soon began to see that, 
instead of marching west from Reims to Paris, the army 
was being led south-west towards the Loire. There the 
king would be safe among his dear castles, where he could 
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live indoors, “ in wretched little rooms,” and take his ease. 
Thus Bedford was able to throw 5000 men of Winchester’s 
into Paris, and even dared to come out and hunt for the 
French king. The French should have struck at Paris 
at once as Joan desired. The delays were excused, 
because the Duke of Burgundy had promised to surrender 
Paris in a fortnight. But this he did merely to gain 
time. Joan knew this, and said there would be no peace 
but at the lance-point. 

Here we get the best account of what happened from 
Perceval de Cagny, a knight in the household of the Due 
d’Alenpon. He wrote his book in 1436, only five years 
after Joan was burned, and he spoke of what he knew 
well, as a follower of Joan’s friend, ” the fair duke.” The 
French and English armies kept watching each other, and 
there were skirmishes near Senlis. On August 15 the 
Maid and d’Alenfon hoped for a battle. But the Enghsh 
had fortified their position in the night with ditches, 
palisades, and a “ laager ” of wagons. Come out they 
would not, so Joan rode up to their fortification, standard 
in hand, struck the palisade, and challenged them„to sally 
forth. She even offered to let them march out and draw 
themselves up in line of battle. La Tremouille thought 
this a fine opportunity of distinguishing himself. He 
rode into the skirmish, his horse fell with him, but, by evil 
luck, he was rescued. We do not hear that La Tremouille 
risked himself again. The Maid stayed on the field all 
night, and next day made a retreat, hoping to draw the 
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English out of their fort. But they were too wary, and 
went back to Paris. 

More towns came in to Charles. Beauvais yielded, 
and the Bishop of Beauvais, Pierre Cauchon, had to fly to 
the English. He revenged himself by managing Joan’s 
trial and having her burned. Compiegne, an important 
place north of Paris, yielded, and was handed to Guillaume 
de Plavy as governor. In rescuing this fatal place later, 
Joan was taken prisoner. Now the fortnight was over, 
after which the Duke of Burgundy was to surrender 
Paris. But he did nothing of the kind, and there were 
more “ long weary councils,” and a truce was arranged 
with Burgundy till Christmas. But the Maid was weary 
of words. She called the Due d’Alen(,!on and said : “ My 
fair duke, array your men, for, by my staff, I would fain 
see Paris more closely than I have seen it yet.” 

On August 23 the Maid and d’Alen^on left the king at 
Compiegne and rode to St. Denis, where were the tombs of 
the kings of France. ” And when the king heard that 
they were at St. Denis, he came, very sore against his will, 
as far as Senlis, and it seems that his advisers w^fe con- 
trary to the will of the Maid, of the Due d’Alenjon, and of 
their company.” 

The great captains, Dunois, Xaintrailles, d’Alen 9 on, 
were soldiers, and the king’s advisers and favourites were 
clergymen, like the Archbishop of Reims, or indolent men 
of peace, like La Tremouille. They declared, after the 
Maid was captured, that she- “ took too much on herself,” 
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and they were glad of her fall. But she had shown that 
nobody but herself and her soldiers and captains were of 
any use to France. 

The king was afraid to go near Paris, but Bedford was 
afraid to stay in the town. He went to Bouen, the 
strongest English hold in Normandy, leaving the Bur- 
gundian army and 2000 English in Paris. 

Every day the Maid and d’Alenfon rode from St. 
Denis and insulted the gates of Paris, and observed the 
best places for an attack in force. And still Charles 
dallied and delayed, still the main army did not come up. 
Meanwhile Paris was strengthened by the English and 
Burgundians. The people of the city were told that 
Charles intended to plunder the place and utterly destroy 
it, “ which is difficult to believe,” says the Clerk of Parlia- 
ment, who was in the city at that time. It was “ difficult 
to believe,” but the Paris people believed it, and, far from 
rising for their king and country, they were rather in arms 
against the Maid. They had no wish to fall in a general 
massacre, as the English and Burgundians falsely told 
them \fould be their fate. 

Thus the delay of the king gave the English time to 
make Paris almost impregnable, and to frighten the 
people, who, had Charles marched straight from Keims, 
would have yielded as Eeims did. 

D’Alenpon kept going to Senlis urging Charles to come 
up with the main army. He went on September 1 — the 
king promised to start next day. D’Alenpon returned to 
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the Maid, the king still loitered. At last d’Alenyon 
brought him to St. Denis on September 7, and there was 
a skirmish that day. 


How THE Maid was wounded in attacking Paris, 

AND HOW THE KiNG WOULD NOT LET THE AsSAULT 

BEGIN AGAIN 

In all descriptions of battles different accounts are 
given, each man telling what he himself saw, or what he 
remembers. As to the assault on Paris on September 8, 
the Maid herself said a few words at her trial. Her Voices 
had neither commanded her to attack nor to abstain from 
attacking. Her opinion was that the captains and leaders 
on her side only meant to skirmish in force, and to do 
deeds of chivalry. But her own intention was to press 
onwards, and, by her example, to make the army follow 
her. It was thus that she took Les Tourelles at Orleans. 
This account scarcely agrees with what we read in the 
book of Perceval de Cagny, who was with his lord, the 
Due d’Alenfon. He says that about eight on the morning 
of September 8, the day of Our Lady, the army set forth ; 
some were to storm the town ; another division was to 
remain under cover and protect the former if a sally was 
made by the English. The Maid, the Marshal de Kais, 
and De Gaucourt led the attack on the Porte St. Honore. 
Standard in hand, the Maid leaped into the fosse near the 
pig market. “ The assault was long and fierce, and it was 
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marvel to hear the noise of cannons and culverins from the 
walls, and to see the clouds of arrows. Few of those in the 
fosse with the Maid were struck, though many others on 
horse and foot were wounded with arrows and stone 
cannon-balls, but by God’s grace and the Maid’s good 
fortune, there was none of them but could return to camp 
unholped. The assault lasted from noon till dusk, say 
eight in the evening. After sunset the Maid was struck 
by a crossbow bolt in the thigh ; and, after she was hurt, 
she cried but the louder that all should attack, and that 
the place was taken. But as night had now fallen, and 
she was wounded, and the men-at-arms were weary with 
the long attack, Do Gaucourt and others came and found 
her, and, against her will, brought her forth from the fosse. 
And so ended that onslaught. But right sad she was to 
leave, and said, ‘ By mj^ baton, the place would have been 
taken.’ They put her on horseback, and led her to her 
quarters, and all the rest of the king’s company who that 
day had come from St. Denis.” 

So Cagny tells the story: He was, we may believe, 
with d’Alcnfon and the party covering the attack. Jean 
Chartier, who was living at the time, adds that the Maid 
did not know that the inner moats were full of water. 
When she reached the water, she had faggots and other 
things thrown in to fill up a passage. At nightfall she 
would not retreat, and at last d’Alenpon came and forced 
her to return. The Clerk of Parliament, who, of course, 
was within the walls, says that the attack lasted till ten 
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or eleven o’clock at night, and that, in Paris, there was a 
cry that all was lost. 

Joan behaved as gallantly as she did at Les Tourelles. 
Though wounded she was still pressing on, still encouraging 
her men, but she was not followed. She was not only 
always eager to attack, but she never lost heart, she never 
lost grip. An army of men as brave as Joan would have 
been invincible. 

“ Next day,” says Cagny, “ in spite of her wound, she 
was first in the field. She went to d’Alencon and bade 
him sound the trumpets for the charge. D’Alengon and 
the other captains were of the same mind as the Maid, 
and Montmorency with sixty gentlemen and many lances 
came in, though he had been on the English side before. 
So they began to march on Paris, but the king sent 
messengers, the Due de Bar, and the Comte de Clermont, 
and compelled the Maid and the captains to return to St. 
Denis. Eight sorry were they, yet they must obey the 
king. They hoped to take Paris from the other side, by 
a bridge which the Due d’Alen^on had made across the 
Seine. But the king knew the duke’s and the; Maid’s 
design, and caused the bridge to be broken down, and a 
council was held, and the king desired to depart and go 
to the Loire, to the great grief of the Maid. When she saw 
that they would go, she dedicated her armour, and hung 
it up before the statue of Our Lady at St. Denis, and so 
right sadly went away in company with the king. And thus 
were broken the will of the Maid and the army of the king.” 
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The politicians had triumphed. They had thwarted 
the Maid, they had made her promise to take Paris of no 
avail. They had destroyed the confidence of men in the 
banner that had never gone back. Now they might take 
their ease, now they might loiter in the gardens of the 
Loire. The Maid had failed, by their design, and by 
their cowardice. The treachery that she, who feared 
nothing else, had long dreaded, was accomplished now. 
“ The will of the Maid and the army of the king were 
broken.” 

How THE Maid and her Fair Duke were separated 

FROM each other 

The king now went from one pleasant tower on the 
Loire to another, taking the Maid with him. Meanwhile, 
the English took and plundered some of the cities which 
had yielded to Charles, and they carried off the Maid’s 
armour from the chapel in Saint Denis, where she had 
dedicated it, “ because Saint Denis ! is the cry of France.” 
Her Voices had bidden her stay at Saint Denis, but this 
she was not permitted to do, and now she must hear daily 
how the loyal towns that she had won were plundered by 
the English. The French garrisons also began to rob, as 
they had done before she came. There was ” great pity 
in France ” again, and all her work seemed wasted. The 
Due d’Alen 9 on went to his own place of Beaumont, but he 
returned, and offered to lead an army against the English 
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in Normandy, if the Maid might march with him. Then 
he would have had followers in plenty, for the people had 
not wholly lost faith. “ But La Tremouille, and Gau- 
court, and the Archbishop of Eeims, who managed the 
king and the war, would not consent, nor suffer the Maid 
and the duke to be together, nor ever again might they 
meet.”' So says Cagny, and he adds that the Maid loved 
the fair duke above other men, “ and did for him what 
she would do for no other.” She had saved his life at 
Jargeau, but where was the duke when Joan was a 
prisoner ? We do not know, but we may believe that 
he, at least, would have helped her if he could. They 
were separated by the jealousy of cowards, who feared 
that the duke might win too much renown and become 
too powerful. 


How MARVELLOUSLY THE MaID TOOK SaINT-PiERRE- 

le-Moustier 

Even the banks of Loire, where the king loved to be, 
were not free from the English. They held La pharite 
and Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier. Joan wanted to return to 
Paris, but the council sent her to take La Charite and 
Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier. This town she attacked first. 
Her squire, a gentleman named d’Aulon, was with her, 
and described what he saw. “ When they had besieged 
the place for some time, an assault was commanded, but, 
for the great strength of the forts and the numbers of the 




“ GO SHE WOULD NOT TILL SHE HAD TAKEN THAT TOWN ” 

to her, asking what she was doing there alone, and why 
she did not retreat like the others. She took the salade 
from her head, and answered that she was not alone, but 
had in her company fifty thousand of her people ; and 
that go she would not till she had taken that town. 
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enemy, the French were forced to give way. At that 
hour, I who speak was wounded by an arrow in the heel, 
and could not stand or walk without crutches. But I saw 
the Maid holding her ground with a handful of men, and, 
fearing ill might come of it, I mounted a horse and rode 
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“ But, whatever she said, I saw that she had with her 
but four men or five, as others also saw, wherefore I bade 
her retreat. Then she commanded me to have faggots 
brought, and planks to bridge fosses. And, as she spoke 
to me, she cried in a loud voice, ‘ All of you, bring faggots 
to fill the fosse.’ And this was done, whereat I greatly 
marvelled, and instantly that town was taken by assault 
with no great resistance. And all that the Maid did seemed 
to me rather deeds divine than natural, and it was im- 
possible that so young a maid should do such deeds 
without the will and guidance of Our Lord.” 

This was the last great feat of arms wrought by the 
Maid. As at Les Tourelles, she won by sheer dint of faith 
and courage, and so might she have done at Paris, but for 
the king. At this town the soldiers wished to steal the 
sacred things in the church, and the goods laid up there. 
” But the Maid right manfully forbade and hindered 
them, nor ever would she permit any to plunder.” So 
says Keginald Thierry, who was with her at this siege. 
Once a Scottish man-at-arms let her know that her dinner 
was made of a stolen calf, and she was very angry, vdshing 
to strike that Scot. He came from a land where ‘‘ lifting 
cattle ” was thought rather a creditable action. 

How THE Maid waited weakily at Court 

Prom her latest siege the Maid rode to attack La 
Charite. But, though the towns helped her as well as 
they might with money and food, her force was too small. 
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and was too ill provided with everything, for the king did 
not send supplies. She raised the siege and departed in 
great displeasure. The king was not unkind, he ennobled 
her and her family, and permitted the dignity to descend 
through daughters as well as sons ; no one else was ever 
so honoured. Her brothers called themselves Du Lys, 
from the lilies of their crest, but Joan kept her name and 
her old banner. She was trailed after the Court from 
place to place ; for three weeks she stayed with a lady 
who describes her as very devout and constantly in church. 
People said to Joan that it was easy for her to be brave, 
as she knew she would not be slain, but she answered that 
she had no more assurance of safety than any one of 
them. Thinking her already a saint, people brought her 
things to touch. 

“ Touch them yourselves,” she said ; “ your touch is 
as good as mine.” 

. She wore a little cheap ring, which her father and 
mother had given her, inscribed Jhesu Maria, and she 
believed that with this ring she had touched the body of 
St. Caljierine. But she was humble, and thought herself 
no saint, though surely there never was a better. She 
gave great alms, saying that she was sent to help the poor 
and needy. Such was the Maid in peace. 
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How THE Maid met an Impostor 

There was a certain woman named Catherine de la 
Eoehelle, who gave out that she had visions. A beautiful 
lady, dressed in cloth of gold, came to her by night, and 
told her who had hidden treasures. These she offered to 
discover that there might be money for the wars, which 
Joan needed sorely. A certain preacher, named Brother 
Richard, wished to make use of this pretender, but Joan 
said that she must first herself see the fair lady in cloth of 
gold. 8o she sat up with Catherine till midnight, and 
then fell asleep, when the lady appeared, so Catherine 
said. Joan slept next day, and watched all the following 
night. Of course the fair lady never came. Joan bade 
Catherine go back to her family ; she needed money for 
the war, but not money got by false pretences. So she 
told the king that the whole story was mere folly. This 
woman afterwards lied against the Maid when she was a 
prisoner. 

( 

How THE Maid’s Voices prophesied of her Taking 

Winter melted into spring ; the truce with Burgundy 
was prolonged, but the Burgundians fought under English 
colours. The king did nothing, but in Normandy La Hire 
rode in arms to the gates of Rouen. Paris became doubt* 
fully loyal to the English. The Maid could be idle no 
longer. Without a word to the king she rode to Lagny, 
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“ for there they had fought bravely against the English.” 
These men were Scots, under Sir Hugh Kennedy. In 
mid- April she was at Melun. There “ she heard her 
Voices almost every day, and many a time they told her 
that she would presently be taken prisoner.” Her year 
was over, and as the Voices prophesied her wound at 
Orleans, now they prophesied her captivity. She prayed 
that she might die as soon as she was taken, without the 
long sorrow of imprisonment. Then her Voices told her 
to bear graciously whatever befell her, for so it must be. 
But they told her not the hour of her captivity. “ If she 
had known the hour she would not then have gone to war. 
And often she prayed them to tell her of that hour, but 
they did not answer.” 

These words are Joan’s. She spoke them to her 
judges at Rouen. 

Among all her brave deeds this was the bravest. 
Whatever the source of her Voices was, she believed in 
what they said. She rode to fight with far worse than 
death under shield before her eyes, knowing certainly that 
her Bnglish foes would take her, they who had often 
threatened to burn her. 


How THE Maid took Eeanquet d’ Arras 

There was in these parts a robber chief on the Bur- 
gundian side named Franquet d’ Arras. The Maid had 
been sent, as she said, to help the poor who were oppressed 
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by these brigands. Hearing that Franquet, with three 
or four hundred men-at-arms, was near Lagny-sur-Marne, 
the Maid rode out to seek him with four hundred French 
and Scots. The fight is described in one way by Mon- 
strelet, in another by Cagny and Joan herself. Monstrelet, 
being a Burgundian writer, says that Franquet made a 
gallant resistance till he was overwhelmed by numbers, as 
the Maid called out the garrison of Lagny. Cagny says 
that Franquet’s force was greater than that of the Maid 
who took him. However this may be, Franquet was a 
knight, and so should have been kept prisoner till he paid 
his ransom. Monstrelet tells us that Joan had his head 
cut off. She herself told her judges that Franquet con- 
fessed to being a traitor, robber, and murderer ; that the 
magistrates of Senlis and Lagny claimed him as a criminal ; 
that she tried to exchange him for a prisoner of her own 
party, but that her man died ; that Franquet had a fair 
trial, and that then she allowed justice to take its course. 
She was asked if she paid money to the captor of Franquet. 

“ I am not treasurer of France, to pay such moneys,” 
she answered haughtily. « 

Probably Franquet deserved to die, but a trial by his 
enemies was not likely to be a fair trial. 

At Lagny the Maid left a gentler memory. She was 
very fond of children, and had a girl’s love of babies. A 
boy of three days old was dying or seemed dead, and the 
girls of Lagny carried it to the statue of Our Lady in their 
church, and there prayed over it. For three days, ever 
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since its birth, the baby had lain in a trance without sign 
of life, so that they dared not christen it. “ It was black 
as my doublet,” said Joan at her trial, where she wore 
mourning. Joan knelt with the other girls and prayed ; 
colour came back into the child’s face, it gasped thrice, 
was baptised, then died, and was buried in holy ground. 
So Joan said at her trial. She claimed no share in this 
good fortune, and never pretended that she worked 
miracles. 


How THE Maid fought her Last Fight 

The name of Joan was now such a terror to the English 
that men deserted rather than face her in arms. At this 
time the truce with Burgundy ended, and the duke openly 
set out to besiege the strong town of Compibgne, held by 
de Flavy for France. Joan hurried to Compibgne, whence 
she made two expeditions which were defeated by treachery. 
Perhaps she thought of this, perhaps of the future, when 
in the church of Compi^gne she declared one day to a 
crowd, of children whom she loved that she knew she was 
sold and betrayed. Old men who had heard her told this 
tale long afterwards. 

Burgundy had invested Compi^gne, when Joan, with 
four hundred men, rode into the town secretly at dawn. 
That day Joan led a sally against the Burgundians. Her 
Voices told her nothing, good or bad, she says. The 
Burgundians were encamped at Margny and at Clairoix, 
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the English at Venette, villages on a plain near the walls. 
Joan crossed the bridge on a grey charger, in a surcoat of 
crimson silk, rode through the redoubt beyond the bridge, 
and attacked the Burgundians. Flavy in the town was to 
prevent the English from attacking her in the rear. He 
had boats on the river to secure Joan’s retreat if necessary. 

Joan swept through Margny, driving the Burgundians 
before her ; the garrison of Clairoix came to their help ; 
the battle was doubtful. Meanwhile the English came 
up ; they could not have reached the Burgundians, to 
aid them, but some of the Maid’s men, seeing the English 
standards, tied, l^he English followed them under the 
walls of Compibgne ; the gate of the redoubt was closed 
to prevent the English from entering with the runaways. 
Like Hector under Troy, the Maid was shut out from the 
town which she came to save. 

Joan was with her own foremost line when the rear 
fled. They told her of her danger ; she heeded not. For 
the last time rang out in that girlish voice : “ Forward, 
they are ours ! ” 

Her men seized her bridle and turned her horse’f head 
about. The English held the entrance from the cause- 
way ; Joan and a few men (her brother was one of them) 
were driven into a corner of the outer wall. A rush was 
made at Joan. “ Yield ! yield ! give your faith to me ! ” 
each man cried. 

“ I have given my faith to Another,” she said, “ and I 
will keep my oath.” 
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Her enemies confess that on this day Joan did great 
feats of arms, covering the rear of her force when they 
had to fly. 



JOAN CAPTURED 


Some French historians hold that the gates were 
closed by treason that the Maid might be taken. We 
may hope that this was not so ; the commander of 
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Compi^gne held his town successfully for the king, and 
was rescued by Joan’s friend, the brave Pothon de 
Xaintrailles. 


How THE Maid leaped from the Tower of 
Beaurevoir 

The sad story that is still to tell shall be shortly told. 
There is no word or deed of the Maid’s, in captivity as in 
victory, that is not to her immortal honour. But the 
sight of the wickedness of men, their cowardice, cruelty, 
greed, ingratitude, is not a thing tc' linger over. 

The Maid, as a prisoner of the Bastard of Wandomme, 
himself a man of Jean de Luxembourg, was led to Margny, 
where the Burgundian and English captains rejoiced over 
her. They had her at last, the girl who had driven them 
from fort and field. Luxembourg claimed her and carried 
her to Beaulieu. Not a French lance was laid in rest to 
rescue her ; not a sou did the king send to ransom her. 
Where were Dunois and d’Alen^on, Xaintrailles and La 
Hire ? Something which we do not know of mus^^t have 
held these heroes back, and, being ignorant, it does not 
become us to blame them. 

Joan was the very spirit of chivalry, but in that age of 
chivalry she was shamefully deserted. As a prisoner of 
war she should properly have been held to ransom. But, 
within two days of her capture, the Vicar- General of the 
Inquisition in France claimed her as a heretic and a 
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witch. The English knights let the priests and the 
University of Paris judge and burn the girl whom they 
seldom dared to face in war. The English were glad 
enough to use French priests and doctors who would sell 
themselves to the task of condemning and burning their 
maiden enemy. She was the enemy of the English, and 
they did actually believe in witchcraft. The English 
were hideously cruel and superstitious : we may leave 
the French to judge Jean de Luxembourg, who sold the 
girl to England ; Charles, who moved not a finger to help 
her ; Bishop Cauchon and the University of Paris, who 
judged her lawlessly and condemned her to the stake ; 
and the Archbishop of Beims, who said that she had 
deserved her fall. There is dishonour in plenty ; let 
these false Frenchmen of her time divide their shares 
among themselves. 

From Beaulieu, where she lay from May to August, 
Luxembourg carried his precious prize to Beaurevoir, 
near Cambrai, further from the French armies. He need 
not have been alarmed, not a French sword was drawn to 
help the Maid. At Beaurevoir, Joan was kindly treated 
by the ladies of the Castle. These ladies alone upheld the 
honour of the great name of France. They knelt and 
wept beforp Jean de Luxembourg, imploring him not to 
sell Joan to Burgundy, who sold her again to England. 
May their names ever be honoured ! One of the gentle- 
men of the place, on the other hand, was rude to Joan, as 
he confessed thirty years later. 
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Joan was now kept in a high tower at Beaurevoir, and 
was allowed to walk on the leads. She knew she was sold 



to England, she had 
heard that the people of 
Compiegne were to bo 
massacred. She would 
rather die than fall into 
English hands ; “ rather 
give her soul to God, 
than her body to the 
English.” But she hoped 
to escape and relieve 
Compibgne. She, there- 
fore, prayed for counsel 
to her Saints ; might she 
leap from the top of the 
tower ? Would they not 
bear her up in their 
hands ? St. Catherine 
bade her not to leap ; 
God would help h^ and 
the people of Compiegne. 

Then, for the first 
time as far as we know, 
the Maid wilfully dis- 

JOAN AT BEAUBEVOIB 

obeyed her Voices. She 
leaped from the tower. They found her, not wounded. 


not a limb was broken, but stunned. She knew not what 
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had happened ; they told her she had leaped down. For 
three days she could not eat, “ yet was she comforted 
by St. Catherine, who bade her confess and seek pardon 
of God, and told her that, without fail, they of Compibgne 
should be relieved before Martinmas.” This prophecy 
was fulfilled. Joan was more troubled about Compibgne 
than about her own coming doom. She was already 
sold to the English, like a sheep to the slaughter. 

The chivalry of England locked up the Maid in an iron 
cage at Rouen. The rest was easy to men of whom all, or 
almost all, were the slaves of superstition, fear, and greed. 
They were men like ourselves, and no worse, if perhaps no 
better, but their especial sins and temptations were those 
to which few of us are inclined. We, like Charles, are 
very capable of deserting, or at least of delaying to rescue, 
our bravest and best, like Gordon in Khartoum. But, as 
we are not afraid of witches, we do not cage and burn 
girls of nineteen. If we were as ignorant as our ancestors 
on this point, no doubt we should be as cowardly and 
cruel. 
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V 

HOW THE MAID WAS TRIED AND CON- 
DEMNED, AND HOW BRAVELY SHE 
DIED 

About the trial and the death of the Maid, I have not the 
heart to write a long story. Some points are to be remem- 
bered. The person who conducted the trial, itself illegal, 
was her deadly enemy, the false Frenchman, the Bishop 
of Beauvais, Cauchon, whom she and her men had turned 
out of his bishopric. It is most unjust and unheard of, 
that any one should be tried by a judge who is his private 
enemy. Next, Joan was kept in strong irons day and 
night, and she, the most modest of maidens, was always 
guarded by five brutal English soldiers of the lowest rank. 
Again, she was not allowed to receive the Holy Com- 
munion, as she desired with tears. Thus weakened by 
long captivity and ill usage, she, an untaught girl, was 
questioned repeatedly for three months, by the most 
cunning and learned doctors in law of the Paris University. 
Often many spoke at once, to perplex her mind. But 
Joan always showed a wisdom which confounded them, 
and which is at least as extraordinary as her skill in war. 
She would never swear an oath to answer all their ques- 
tions. About herself, and all matters bearing on her 
own conduct, she would answer. About the king and the 
secrets of the king, she would not answer. If they forced 
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her to reply about these things, she frankly said, she 
would not tell them the truth. The whole object of the 
trial was to prove that she dealt with powers of evil, and 
that her king had been crowned and aided by the devil. 
Her examiners, therefore, attacked her day by day, in 
public and in her dungeon, with questions about these 
visions which she held sacred, and could only speak of 
with a blush among her friends. Had she answered (as a 
lawyer said at the time), “ it seemed to me 1 saw a saint,” 
no man could have condemned her. Probably she did 
not know this, for she was not allowed to have an advocate 
of her own party, and she, a lonely girl, was opposed to 
the keenest and most learned lawyers of France. But 
she maintained that she certainly did see, hear, and touch 
her Saints, and that they came to her by the will of God. 
This was called blasphemy and witchcraft. And now 
came in the fatal Fairies ! She was accused of dealing 
with devils under the Tree of Domremy. 

Most was made of her refusal to wear woman’s dress. 
For this she seems to have had two reasons ; first, that to 
give *ip her old dress would have been to acknowledge 
that her mission was ended ; next, for reasons of modesty, 
she being alone in prison among ruffianly men. She 
would wear woman’s dress if they would let her take the 
Holy Communion, but this they refused. To these points 
she was constant, she would not deny her visions ; she 
would not say one word against her king, ‘‘ the noblest 
Christian in the world ” she called him, who had deserted 
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her. She would not wear woman’s dress in prison. We 
must remember that, as she was being tried by church- 
men, she should have been, as she often prayed to be, in 
a prison of the church, attended by women. They set a 
spy on her, who pretended to be her friend, and who 
betrayed her. The English soldiers were allowed to bully, 
threaten, and frighten away every one who gave her any 
advice. They took her to the torture-chamber, and 
threatened her with torture, but from this even these 
priests shrunk, except a few more cruel and cowardly than 
the rest. Finally, they put her up in public, opposite a 
pile of wood ready for burning, and then set a priest to 
preach at her. 

All through her trial, her Voices bade her “ answer 
boldly;” in three months she would give her last answer, 
in throe months ” she would be free with great victory, 
and come into the Kingdom of Paradise.” In three 
months from the first day of her trial she went free through 
the gate of fire. Boldly she answered, and wisely. She 
would submit the truth of her visions to the Church, that 
is, to God, and the Pope. But she would not si^bmit 
them to “ the Church,” if that meant the clergy round 
her. At last, in fear of the fire, and the stake before her, 
and on promise of being taken to a kindlier prison among 
women, and released from chains, she promised to “ ab- 
jure,” to renounce her visions, and submit to the Church. 
Some little note on paper she now signed with a cross, and 
repeated “ with a smile,” poor child, a short form of 
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words. By some trick this signature was changed for a 
long document, in which she was made to confess all her 
visions false. It is certain that she did not understand 
her words in this sense. 

Cauchon had triumphed. The blame of heresy and 
witchcraft was cast on Joan, and on her king as an accom- 
plice. But the English were not satisfied ; they made 
an uproar, they threatened Cauchon, for Joan’s life 
was to be spared. She was to be in prison all her 
days, on bread and water, but, while she lived, they 
dared scarcely stir against the Fr-ench. They were soon 
satisfied. 

Joan’s prison was not changed. There soon came 
news that she had put on man’s dress again. The judges 
went to her. She told them (they say), that she put on 
this dress of her own free will. In confession, later, she 
told her priest that she had been refused any other dress, 
and had been brutally treated both by the soldiers and by 
an English lord. In self-defence, she dressed in the only 
attire within her reach. In any case, the promises made 
to h§r had been broken. The judge asked her if her 
Voices had been with her again ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did they say ? ” 

“ God told me by the voices of St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret of the great sorrow of my‘ treason, when I ab- 
jured to save my life ; that I was damning myself for my 
life’s sake.” 
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“ Do you believe the Voices come from St. Margaret 
and St. Catherine ? ” 

“ Yes, and that they are from God.” 

She added that she had never meant to deny this, had 
not understood that she had denied it. 

All was over now ; she was a ” relapsed heretic.” 

The judges said that they visited Joan again on the 
morning of her death, and that she withdrew her belief in 
her Voices ; or, at least, left it to the Church to decide 
whether they were good or bad, while she still maintained 
that they were real. She had expected release, and, for 
the first time, had been disappointed. At the stake she 
understood her Voices : they had foretold her martyrdom, 
” great victory ” over herself, and her entry into rest. 
But the document of the judges is not signed by the 
clerks, as all such documents must he. One of them, 
Manchon, who had not been present, was asked to sign 
it ; he refused. Another, Taquel, is said to have been 
present, but he did not sign. The story is, therefore, 
worth nothing. 

Enough. They burned Joan the Maid. She did not 
suffer long. Her eyes were fixed on a cross which a priest 
held up before her. She maintained, he says, to her 
dying moment, the truth of her Voices. With a great 
cry of Jesus ! she gave up her breath, and her pure soul 
was with God. 

Even the English wept, even a secretary of the English 
king said that they had burned a Saint. One of the three 
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great crimes of the world’s history had been committed, 
and, of the three, this was the most cowardly and cruel. 
It profited the English not at all. “ Though they ceased 
not to be brave,” says Patrick Abercromby, a Scot, “ yet 


“ THEY BXJKNED JOAN THE MAID 


they were almost on all occasions defeated, and within 
the short space of twenty-two years, lost not only all the 
conquests made by them in little less than a hundred, but 
also the inheritances which they had enjoyed for above 
three centuries bvpast. It is not my part to follow them. 
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as the French and my countrymen did, from town to town, 
and from province to province ; I take much more pleasure 
in relating the glories than the disgraces of England.” 

Twenty years after her death, as we saw, Charles VII., 
in his own interest, induced the Pope and the Inquisition, 
to try the case of Joan over again. It was as certain that 
the clergy would find her innocent now, as that they 
would find her guilty before. But, happily, they collected 
the evidence of most of the living people who had known 
her. Thus we have heard from the Domremy peasants 
how good she was as a child ; from Dunois, d’Alen^on, 
d’Aulon, how she was beautiful, courteous, and brave; 
from Isambart and L’Advenu, how nobly she died, and 
how she never made one complaint, but forgave all her 
enemies freely. All these old Latin documents were 
collected, edited, and printed, in 1849, by Monsieur Jules 
Quicherat, a long and noble labour. After the publication 
of this book, there has been, and can be, no doubt about 
the perfect goodness of Joan of Arc. The English long 
believed silly stories against her, as a bad woman, stories 
which were not even mentioned by her judges. Thq very 
French, at different times, have mocked at her memory, 
in ignorance and disbelief. But now, thanks mainly to 
Monsieur Quicherat, and other learned Frenchmen, the 
world, if it chooses, may know Joan as she was ; the 
stainless Maid, the bravest, gentlest, kindest, and wisest 
woman who ever lived. And her Voices we leave to Him 
who alone knows all truth. 
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THE LADY IN CHIEF 

P. G. Lea Hall is in Derbyshire, not far from Matlock. 

The Derwent flows past Matlock and Derby, and then falls into 
the river Trent. 

Tippet. — A kind of cape thrown over the shoulders. 

P. 7. Dethick. — A village near Matlock. 

Anthony Babington (1561-1586).-— A Catholic who was a page to 
Mary Queen ot Scots. He came to England, and was executed 
for conspiring against Queen Elizabeth. 

The beautiful Scottish queen, was Mary Queen of Scots 
(1542-1587). — When all was lost in her own kingdom she fled 
to England, 1568, hut was kept a prisoner by Elizabeth in 
various places, and Anally executed. 

Wingfield Manor, where Mary was imprisoned in 1569, is now 
a ruin, about 5 miles from Matlock. 

Bailiff. -The person in charge of the place. 

Fascinating. — Charming, delightful. 

P. 8. Terraced. — Laid out in terraces rising one above another. 

Hurst is an old word meaning “ wood or “ grove.” 

Romsey is a small town near Southampton famous for its Norman 
Abbey. 

The long drive back ; for this was long before railways were 
built. 

William Cowper. — An English poet, born 1731, died 1800. 

P. 9. Sylvan. — Like the wild things in the wood. Silva is the Latin 
for wood, forest. 

P. 11. Oompress. — A soft bandage for wrapping tightly round swellings 
or sprained limbs. 

Smock. — A loose outer tunic of coarse linen formerly worn by 
shepherds and farm labourers. 

P. 14. Young Mr, Tennyson. — Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809, and 
his earliest volumes of poems were published in 1830 and 1832. 

Lycidas. — A lament for a friend who was drowned in the Irish 
Sea. This poem was written by John Milton in 1637. 

Songs of the Cavaliers. — Songs sung by the supporters of 
Charles I. in the Civil War, who were called cavaliers. 

Sampler. — A figure or picture in fancy needlework. 

Embroidery. — Working patterns in coloured thread. 

P. 15. Camera means properly ” Chamber,” 
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P. 16. A penance. — Something disagreeable that has to be done by 
way of making amends for a fault. 

P. 17. Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, is near Diisseldorf. 

P. 18. St Vincent de Paul was born in 1576, and died in 1660. This 
great French Churchman spent his whole long life in organizing 
the relief of suffering. The Institution of the Sisters of Charity 
in 1634 was his most famous work. 

P. 19. Crimea. — A small peninsula 205 miles long, and 110 miles wide. 

The Alma is a river, and Balaclava a port with a good harbour 
8 miles from Sebastopol. 

P. 20. The Light Brigade.— The story of their heroic charge is told in 
Tennyson’s famous poem. 

Sir W. H. Russell was the first to win fame as a war corre- 
spondent. 

Mr. Sidney, afterwards Lord Herbert, was Secretary for War 
under Lord Aberdeen from 1852 to 1855. 

P. 22. Scutari.— A town on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus opposite 
Constantinople, of which it is really a suburb. 

P. 24. Chloroform began to come into use about 1846. 

P. 27. Lord Raglan fought in the Peninsular War and at Waterloo; was 
British Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, where he died. 

Orderly. — A soldier in attendance on a superior officer to carry 
messages, etc. 

P. 29. The Prince. — I.e. Prince Albert, the Prince-Consort. He died in 
1861. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, became Dean of Westminster in 1864. 

P. 32. Sanatorium. — A place where invalids go to recover their health. 

P. 33. The Duchess of Kent. — Mother of Queen Victoria, died in 1861. 

P. 34. St. Thomas’ Hospital. — One of the large London hospitals on 
the bank of the Thames immediately opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOAN THE MAID 

I. — The Fairies’ Tree. P. 36 

Domremy. — A village in the E. of France. 

The Meuse or Maas. — A river in the E. of France, Belgiiim, and 
Holland. 

Sou. — An old French copper coin. 

Scottish Archers. — Readers of Scott’s “ Quentin Durward,” the events 
in which occurred about thirty- seven years after the death of 
Joan, will remember the Scottish Guard attached to the French 
Court. 

Pitifulness. — Misery, distress. 

Charles VI. — King of France, 1380 to 1422 ; he became insane in 1392. 
During his reign a part of France was over-run by the English 
under Henry V. (Agincourt, 1415). 

Two factions. — The Burgundians, who supported the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the King’s uncle ; and the Armagnacs, who favoured Louis 
of Orleans, the mad King’s brother. 
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Orleans. — A city on the Loire. It was besieged by the English and 
delivered by Joan in 1429. 

Anjou, Brittany, Lorraine. — Old provinces in the W., N.W., and N.E. 
of France respectively. 

Charles the Dauphin. — Keigned as Charles VII. of France, 1422 ^1461. 

Dauphin. — The title of the eldest son of the King of France. 

II. — A Page of History. P. 40 

Edward III. died in 1377, and his eldest son, the Black Prince, in 1378. 

Richard II. ceased to be King in 1399, and died at Pontefract in 1400, 
probably by a violent death. He married Isabella, daughter of 
Charles VI, of France. 

Burgundy, at that time ruled by its own dukes, was a province in the 
E. of France. 

The Count of Armagnac was the chief supporter of the House of 
Orleans ; his daughter had marrie<l the son of the Louis who was 
murdered in 1404. 

Henry V. became King of England in 1413. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, was kept a prisoner in England for twenty- 
five years. 

Rouen, on the Seine, 70 miles from Paris, was the capital of Normandy. 

Montereau is a town about 40 miles S.E. of Paris, where the river 
Yonne falls into the Seine, 

Troyes. — A town on the Seine, about 75 miles S.E. of Paris. 

Henry V. died in 1422, and Charles VI. two months later in the same 
year. 

Regent. — One who governs a country while the king is too young, or 
ill, to govern it himself, or in his absence. 

Bourges. — A town in the centre of France, about 60 miles S.E. of 
Orleans. 

Crevant (1423) is about 90 miles S.E. of Orleans in Burgundy. 

Verneuil (1424) is in S. Normandy, about 60 miles W. of Paris. 

III. — The Childhood op Joan the Maiden. P. 43 

Indigent.— Very poor. 

St. Reriiigius was Archbishop of Reims, a town in N.E. France. 

The Middle Ages. — The period which began with the Fall of the 
Roman Empire, about 600, and ended with the Revival of 
Learning, about 1600 a.d. 

Sexton. — An official of the church who looks after the vessels, vest- 
ments, etc. 

The Douglas Wars occurred in the reign of James V. of Scotland, 
the father of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Raid of Domremy. P. 47 

Savoy is a district in the E. of France, near the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers. 

Branxholme is in Roxburghshire, near Hawick. 

Kye.— A Scottish and poetical word for ‘‘ cows ; another form is kine.” 
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Seneschal. — A kind of steward in a king’s household who looked after 
banquets and other ceremonies. 

NeufchAteau is a small town on the river Meuse, near Domromy ; in 
the same neighbourhood is the small town of Vaucouleurs, also on 
the Meuse. 

The Calling of Joan the Maid. P. 50 

Poictiers. — The capital of the old province of Poitou in West Central 
France, the scone of a famous English victory in 1856. 

Great pity. — Misery and distress. 

Hypocritical. — Pretending to be good and pious. 

Socrates. — A wise man of ancient Greece. 

St. Theresa was a pious lady who reformed the Carmelite Order to 
which she belonged. 

How Joan the Maid went to Vaucouleurs. P. 55 

Town which was loyal, that is, to the King of Prance. 

Selles. — A small town about 40 miles S. of Orleans. 

How Joan the Maid went again to Vaucouleurs P. 59 

Annunciation. — The anniversary of the announcement by the Angel to 
the Virgin Mary of the coming birth of Christ : celebrated on 
March 25 — Lady Day. 

Squire. — A gentleman in attendance on a knight. 

The Kin^ of Scotland in Joan’s time was James I,, whoso daughter 
Margaret married the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XL of France. 

Cure. — The French word for a parish priest. 

Nancy. — The capital of the old Duchy of Lorraine in the N.E. of 
France. 

The Battle of the Herrings.— Feb. 12, 1429. 

Doublet. — A close-fitting garment covering the body from the neck to 
below the waist ; the lower part of the body was clothed in the 
hose reaching to the knee; the surcoat was a loose outer tunic 
worn over doublet or armour. 

Romances of Chivalry. — Tales about knights and their adventures. 

How Joan the Maid rode to Ciiinon. P. 64 

Jean Dunois, was a son of the Duke of Orleans. Ho fought bravely for 
France, and was named “ The Restorer of his Country.” 

Jean d’AuIon. — A loyal servant of Joan, who fought by her side and 
was captured with her. 

The Due d’Alenron was a member of the Royal Family of France, 
who was taken prisoner at Verneuil, and released. He was to the 
last a loyal friend and supporter of Joan. 

Enskted. — Heavenly. 

Mickle o’ spate. — In full flood. 

Fierbois, Loches, Chinon, are all in Central France, to the S.W. 
of Orleans. 
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How Joan the Maid showed a Sign to the King. P. 67 

Louis XL, Charles VI 11. — Kings of France. 

Oratory. — A small room for private prayer. 

La Tremouille, the unworthy favourite of Charles VII., was for six 
years “ the evil genius of king and country.” 

The Black Prince, the eldest son of Edward III. of England, who 

• died in 1376, a year before his father. 

Prince Charlie. — Charles Edward, the “ Young Pretender,” grandson 
of James II., who attempted to recover the throne for the Stuarts 
in 1745. 

How Joan the Maid was examined at Poictiers. P. 70 

Doctors. — Learned men. 

Heretic. — One who does not hold the true faith in matters of religion. 

Limousin. — A native of Limousin, an old province of Central France. 

The Queen of Sicily. — The island of Sicily was an independent king- 
dom from 1282 to 1485. This queen was the Dauphin’s mother-in- 
law. 

Embrun. — A small town in the S.E. of France, near the Italian frontier. 
The Archbishop was Jacques G61u. 

Tours. — An important town about 70 miles S.W. of Orleans. 

Talisman. — A charm carried or worn to protect a person from evil. 

John, Duke of Bedford, was the third son of Henry IV. of England 
and uncle of the young King Henry VI., who was only a boy of 
eight in 1429. 

Blois. — A French city on the Loire, about 30 miles S.W. of Orleans. 

Crusade. — A lAilitary expedition under the banner of the Cross to 
deliver the Holy Land from the Turk. 

How Joan the Maid rode to relieve Orleans. P. 75 

Baton.™ A staff. 

The Earl of Salisbury. — A distinguished English soldier, killed in 
1428, while besieging Orleans. 

Lord John Talbot, attended Henry V. to Franco in 1420 ; he com- 
manded the English forces besieging Orleans ; was taken prisoner 
and ransomed, and finally fell in battle in 1453. 

Wil]iam, 0 Duke of Suffolk. — The minister of Henry VI., who was accused 
of treason and put to death in 1450. 

William Glasdale. — A brave soldier from the N. of England who 
commanded the “ Tourelles ” (see plan on p. 79). 

The Loire falls into the Bay of Biscay. Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, 
and Nantes are the most important towns on its banks. 

Les Augustins. — Doubtless named from the Augustines, a celebrated 
order of Friars. 

Redoubt. — An isolated fort. 

Bastille. — A fort. ‘‘ The Bastille ” was the famous fortress and prison 
at Paris, destroyed in 1789. 

Bliicher. — Familiarly known as “ Marshal Forwards,” a brave and skil- 
ful Prussian soldier, -greatly contributed to the defeat of the French 
at Waterloo. 
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How Joan thb Maid entered Orleans. P. 81 

Sir John Fastolf. — A famous English soldier, who was the king’s regent 
in Normandy and governor of Anjou and Maine. He won the 
“ Battle of the Herrings,” in 1429, against an enemy five times his 
own strength. 

Fosse. — A trench or moat outside a fort. 

Flemish. — From Flanders, a country which now forms the western 
part of Belgium. 

Meung*. — A town on the Loire, 11 miles S.W. by W. of Orleans. 


How Joan the Maid took Jargeau prom the English. P. 90 

Jean Gerson. — A famous scholar and Churchman. 

Loches. — A small town on the river Indre about 23 miles S.E. of 
Tours in Central France. The king had a strong castle there. 

Jargeau. — A small town on the river Loire, some 20 miles S.E. of 
Orleans. 

The Due d’Alenson was taken prisoner at Verneuil in 1424 and 
released in 1429. 

Guy and Andr^ de Laval. — Young French knights from Brittany, 
who were loyal friends of the Maid. 

Parley. — A discussion with the enemy in time of war. 

Battlement. — A parapet in a fort notched with openings for the 
defenders to shoot through. 

How the Maid defeated tse English at Pathay, and of the 
Strange Guide. P. 95 

John Count de Richemont was the second son of John V., Duke of 
Brittany. He was Constable ” of France, that is, one of the 
highest military officers of the king. 

Beaugency. — A town on the river Loire about 20 miles N.E of Blois. 

Flodden. — In Northumberland, the scene of the Battle of Flodden 
Field, 1513, in which the Scots were defeated and King James IV. 
slain. 

Pathay. — A small town 14 miles N.W. of Orleans. 

j^claireurs . — S couts . 

Robin Hood, the famous English outlaw, is said to have lived in 
Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire in the reign of Richard I. 

How the Maid had the King crowned at Reims. P. 101 

Chancellor. — A high officer of the Crown, who was keeper of the King’s 
Seal, and his secretary. 

Noel. — The French word for Christmas, then it came to mean a kind 
of Christmas carol, and also a joyful shout uttered by the populace. 

Regnault de Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, was always against the 
Maid. 
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IV. — How THE Maid rode to Paris. P. 107 

Cardinal Beaufort of Winchester was the third son of John of Gaunt, 
and on the death of Henry V., in 1422, was one of the regents 
during the minority of Henry VI. 

Crusading^. — Going on a crusade or military expedition for some 
religious purpose. 

Hussite. — Following John Huss, a religious reformer in Bohemia, who 
preached against the Pope and Roman clergy, and was burnt as a 
heretic. 

The Duke’s father had been murdered at Montereau in 1419. 

Senlis. — A town 27 miles N.N.E. of Paris. 

Palisades. — Defences of pointed stakes fixed in the ground. 

Laagfer. — A barricade of wagons such as the Boers make in South 
Africa. 

Pierre Cauchon. — Bishop of Beauvais near Amiens inN. France. In 1431 
Cauchon presided over the court which condemned Joan as a witch. 

St. Denis.— A town on the Seine, 2 miles from Paris. For twelve 
centuries the church there was the burial-place of the kings of France. 

Impregnable. — Too strong to be taken. 

How THE Maid was wounded in attacking Paris. P. 112 

Chivalry. — Knightly bravery. 

8th of September. — The day of the Nativity (birth) of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” 

Porte St. Honor4. — One of the gates of Paris, near the TheAtre 
Fran^ais. A statue of the Maid, on horseback, is near the place 
where she was wounded. 

Culverin. — An ancient cannon, long and slender. 

Crossbow. — A kind of ancient bow which was fixed across a stock. 

The Parliament of Paris was not like our Parliament for making 
laws, but a body of lawyers for administering justice. 

Politicians. — Men interested in public affairs. The word is here used 
contemptuously of those who by their schemes opposed the Maid. 

How THE Maid and the Fair Duke were separated. P. 116 

St. Denis was Bishop of Paris in the third century. He became the 
patipn saint of France, as St. George was of England. 

Beaumont. — A small town on the river Sarthe, W. of Orleans. It is 
14 miles S. of Alen^on, which gave his title to the Duke. 

How MARVELLOUSLY THE MAID TOOK SaINT-PiERRE-LB-MOUSTIER. 

P. 116 

La Charity. — A town on the Loire ; Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier. — A 
town about 20 miles further south. Both towns lie some distance 
S.E. of Orleans. 

Salade. — A kind of metal helmet worn only by horse-soldiers in the 
time of Joan of Arc. 

Lifting cattle. — Stealing them. As was the custom on tho Scottish 
border. 
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How THK Maid’s Voices peophesied op hee Taking. P. 120 

La^y . — A town on the river Marne, 17 miles E. of Paris. 

Melun. — A town on the Seine, about 30 miles S.E. of Paris. 

How THE Maid fought her east Fight. P. 123 

Cotnpifegne. — A town about 40 miles N.E. of Paris. 

How THE Maid leaped from the Tower of Beaurevoir. P. 126 

Jean de Luxembourg*. — ^A French nobleman who sold the Maid to the 
English. 

Margny. — A village on the river Oise, immediately opposite Compi^gne. 

Beaulieu. — A town about 17 miles N.E. of Compi^gne. 

Vicar-General. — A high officer of the Church who assists the bishop in 
his diocese. 

Inquisition. — A court for the discovery and punishment of heretics. 

The University of Paris. — Instituted by King Philip Augustus in 
1220, became the most famous centre of learning in Europe. 

Cambrai. — A town in the N. of France, famous for its manufacture 
of fine linen, hence called “ Cambric.” 

Martinmas. — The Feast of St. Martin, on November 11. 

General Gordon. — Born 1833, killed 1885. In 1884 he was sent to 
Khartoum on the Nile in the East Soudan in the service of the 
Egyptian Government. The city was soon beleaguered by hosts of 
Dervish rebels, and before relief reached him Gordon was slain. 

V. — How THE Maid was tried and condemned, and 
HOW BRAVELY SHE DIED. P. 130 

Advocate. — A lawyer to plead one's cause. 

Blasphemy.— Speaking evil of God or sacred things. 

Abjure. — To give up something on oath, to confess solemnly that one 
has been in the wrong. 

Relapsed. — One who has fallen back into error after abjuring it. 

Twenty-two years. — Joan was burnt in 1431 ; by 1453 all the English 
possessions in France, except Calais, were finally lost. - 

A hundred. — The “ Hundred Years* War ’* began in 1338, and the 
English fortunes in France may be said to have begun to decline 
after Joan’s death in 1431. 

Inheritances. — Property derived from one’s ancestors. William the 
Conqueror (1066 -87), as Duke of Normandy, owned wide territories 
in France, and Henry II. (1154-89) owned still more. 

Patrick Abercromby (1656-1716) was a physician in Edinburgh, who 
wrote a book on the ‘‘ Martial Achievements of the Scots Nation,” 
and other historical works. 

THE END 
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